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’, Sparks 


Dealers, don’t forget Price 
Schedule 85 is the ceiling for used 
1942 cars. 


* * * 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 
is ready to begin formulation of 
air traffic regulations for postwa- 
“flying autos.” 

* * * 


Illustrative... 

What replacement parts mean to 
the armed forces is well-illustrated 
by the reported fact that a basic 
unit of 100 Army vehicles which is 
shipped overseas, requires a spare- 
parts shipment of 35,000 pieces, 
weighing 20 tons! 

* * * 


ook Out! 


Reports were current in Phila-| 
delphia last week that fly-by-night | 
dealers are the subject of an in-| 


vestigation by agents of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 

The asserted reason for the IRB 
interest in these dealers’ activities 


s the possibility that the cash} jy, 


transactions in buying and selling 
cars are not being faithfully re- 
orded for income tax purposes. 


* * * 


Exit Professors 

OPA’s General Manager Bowles 
has started a housecleaning of pro- 
fessors, in line with a new 
cooperate-with-business attitude, as 
dictated by Congress. James F. 
Brownlee, former General Foods 
Official, is new head of OPA’s price 
ection. 

Bowles also announced he is 
considering the consolidation of 
OPA’s two principal jobs, price 
control and rationing. 

cd * x 


85 Revision Due 

It was learned definitely last 
week that a _ revision of OPA 
Price Schedule No. 85 is on the 
way and will be released in a few 
days. Much criticism and many 
complaints have been received by 
OPA and many members of Con- 
gress to the effect that some auto- 
mobile dealers have refused to 
deliver a new automobile from 
their stock to certificate holders 
unless the prospective purchaser 
has a used car to turn in. 

While details of the revisions in 
Price Schedule 85 were not avail- 
able Friday, it is understood that 
they will provide for cancellation 
of the monthly increment. 


* * * 


Re Cancellations 

Viewed as a key to policies on 
cancellation of war contracts, Maj. 
Gen. C. L. Corbin, director of pro- 
curement in the Quartermaster 
General’s office told Army blanket 
manufacturers last week that “if 
contracts are cancelled’ either 
partially or in full, the war de- 
partment will provide prompt re- 
minbursement to the contractor 
for any loss which he might face 
as a result.” 

Subcontractors would file their 
claims of loss directly with the 
prime contractor, who in _ turn 
would negotiate with the Army, 
thereby reversing the procedure 
used when the Army awarded the 
ontract. 
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)Draft Status of Mechanics 


BEING GROOMED. Placed on the 
inactive _ . the Navy, Lieut. (j.g.) 
Henr I is now assisting his 
gran belie in direction of the Ford 
ortor Co.’s war production. Lieut. 
Ford, eldest son of the late Edsel 
Ford, was reelected to the company’s 
board of directors following his fath- 
er’s death in May, at which time the 
elder Henry Ford again assumed the 
presidency of the company. Lieut. 
Ford’s younger brother, Lieut. Benson 
Ford, now in the Army, is also a 
director, while a still younger brother, 
William, is also in the Army. 


Dealers Need 
49% Increase 


In Mechanics 


WASHINGTON. — An immediate 
increase of 49 percent in repair 
shop personnel is necessary if 
America’s essential automobile 
transportation is to be kept in 
working condition, according to 
results of a survey by National 
Automobile Dealers Assn. released 
last week. The survey also indi- 
cates that efforts to help out the 
nation’s automobile mechanic 
shortage by the employment of 
women has been only partly suc- 
cessful. 

“The average automobile dealer 
had less than half as many me- 
chanics on his payroll on July 1, 

1943, as on Jan. 1, 1942,” the sur- 


vey revealed. “Although the peak | 
of demands by the armed forces | 
and by war industry seems to | 


have passed, there still is a heavy 


drain on the supply of auto re- | 
which em- | 


pair shop workers, 
(See MECHANICS, Page 34, Col. 5) 


Auto Mechanics Critical? 
Look at Facts 


oneates 


No. Of 
Dealers Re- 
porting City* 


14 Akron 

14 Atlanta 

26 Baltimore 

13 Bridgeport, Conn.. 
29 Buffalo 

6 Charlotte, N. C... 
10 Cheyenne 

86 Chicago 

42 Cincinnati 

46 Cleveland 

17 Columbus 

6 Dallas 

6 Dayton, O. 

10 Des Moines 

71 Detroit 

9 Elmira, N. Y. 

8 Fargo, N. D. 

i Houston 

6 Huntington, W. Va. 
15 Indianapolis 
27 Kansas City 
109 Los Angeles 
19 Louisville 

19 Manchester, 

8 Memphis 

15 Miami, Fla. 
63 Milwaukee 
52 Newark 

6 New Orleans .... 
70 New York 

31 Oklahoma City .. 
36 Philadelphia 

13 Phoenix 

41 Pittsburgh 

20 Portland, Ore. ... 
20 Providence ..... 
14 Richmond, Va. .. 
8 Rochester, N. Y... 
49 St. Louis 
10 St. Paul, Minn.... 
9 San Antonio 
88 San Francisco ... 
34 Seattle 

6 Spokane, Wash. .. 
19 Springfield, Mass.. 
6 Syracuse, N. Y.... 
29 Trenton, N. J. ... 164 
18 Washington 194 
41 Misc. & late returns 242 


N. H. 


85 
110 
764 
332 

62 

85 

55 


| 1,825 , 
| Avg. Per Dealer. . 7.33 


' listed totals. 


Gas Ration Cut to Affect 
Service Only angnity 


By Pete Wemhoff 
Managing Editor 
DETROIT. Since’ essential 
motorists will be able to obtain 
extra rations, OPA’s 25 percent re- 
duction in gas coupon values will 


have only slight effect on service | 


volume in the Midwest and South- 
west, trade authorities point out. 

The reduction from four to three 
gallons for A, B and C card hold- 
ers, located in the states between 
the Rockies and the 17 


driving of A motorists but, since 
auto dealer shops now are devoted 
virtually 90 percent to the main- 
tenance of essential vehicles, it 
is felt that overall volume will be 
affected only slightly. 


Meanwhile, Oil Coordinator 


Eastern | 
states, will of course curtail] the} 


Ickes warned Eastern drivers 
that a “substantial overdrawing” 
of their gasoline allowance is 
imperiling their chances of hav- 
ing the pleasure-driving ban lift- 
ed by Sept. 1. It is thought, how- 
ever, that the ban will be re- 
moved at that time, thereby in- 
increasing service potential for 
dealers in those 17 states. 

| Although the Rocky mountain 
/and Pacific coast states were not 
included in OPA’s reduction in 
coupon values, it is feared that 
these states will feel the pinch 
before year’s end, due to the fact 
that considerably more gasoline is 
being shipped from that area than 
is now being produced. With furth- 
er emphasis on the Far Eastern 

(Continued on Page 6, Col. 3) 
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fy Sealy Add’l 
a. July, 1 Mech. 
1943 Needed 


54 
103 
213 

56 
203 

45 

59 
596 
195 
284 
116 

93 

74 

96 
443 

43 

48 

34 

26 
103 
252 
842 

88 

75 

74 

78 
363 
262 

44 
355 
206 
256 

74 
206 
170 

79 

73 

52 
370 

78 
112 
757 
346 

60 

86 

45 
126 
162 
222 

8,797 4,437 
6.64 
*Returns from nearby cities in the same state 


38 
67 
136 
31 
82 
27 
28 
327 
121 
189 
50 
23 
35 
29 
289 
12 
16 
43 
16 
61 
107 
423 
76 
40 
24 
36 
203 
149 
31 
160 
106 
85 
29 
87 
70 
54 
48 
16 
160 
18 
75 
383 
108 
26 
31 
24 
76 
77 
95 


3.35 


7 
20 
41 

9 
42 
14 

5 

122 
38 
32 
22 
15 
12 

6 
67 

5 

5 

7 
11 
18 
55 

199 
47 
16 
19 
25 
91 
55 
11 
53 
44 
45 
10 
39 
21 
11 

3 

5 
57 
11 

7 

110 
26 
10 
11 
27 
38 
25 
39 


1,608 
1.21 


Ind. 


Unchanged by New Rules 


‘Kingpin in Setup 


| 


Mechanics Leaving | 


6 
5 
37 
8 
19 
1 
4 
81 
35 
25 
13 
11 
2 
5 
43 
2 
3 
2 
5 
12 


11 
9 
13 
4 
55 
29 
9 
35 
17 
34 
7 
26 


30 

20 

14 

21 

1,024 
ae 


——Jan. 1 to July 1 
War Armed 
Forces Other Total | 


14 
27 
42 
6 
18 
11 
25 
131 
37 
21 
24 
28 
14 
20 
47 
3 
17 
8 
5 
45 
98 
206 
23 
14 
12 
12 
69 
44 
3 
39 
52 
51 
17 
20 
23 


4 
28 


28 

41 
1,696 
1.28 


27 | 
52 
120 
23 
79 
26 
34 | 
334 
110 





81 
39 
44 
41 
215 
128 
23 
127 
113 
130 
34 
85 
62 
23 
35 
12 
160 
22 
20 
374 
104 
52 
32 
57 
68 
67 
101 
4,328 
3.26 


included with many of the 


Suill Local Board 


Dealer Advisory Group 
Divided Over Value of 
Critical-Work Listing 


W ASHINGTON.—Wwhile 
automobile mechanics, elec- 
tricians, body men, parts 
men, etc., are not included on 


the War Manpower Commis- 
sion’s new List of Critical Occu- 
pations, it does not mean that 
they will not receive consideration 
by the Selective Service Boards in 
picking men for the armed serv- 
ices. They still are on the List of 
Essential Activities and Occupa- 


U.S. Officials Emphasize 


Mechanics’ Vital Role 

WASHINGTON.—In a state- 
ment made public Friday Otto 
Beyer, director of transport 
Personnel, ODT stated that the 
“official attitude toward auto- 
mobile mechanics as_ essential 
has not been changed. They are 
just as essential now in the 
operation of transport mainte- 
mance as they have been right 
along since the emergency 
arose, and we are very anxious 
their present status is not dis- 
turbed. The mechanics should 
not be upset about the present 
situation.” 

Similar statements by ODT 
Director Eastman and Albert 
L. Nickerson, director of the 
bureau of placement, WMC, or 
Director McNutt are expected 
within the next few days. 


tions, and Selective Service local 
boards have been instructed to 
give greater consideration than 
ever before to occupational defer- 
ment. 

There seems to have been some 
misunderstanding in regard to 
the new List of Critical Occu- 
pations. It does not and was not 
intended to take the place of the 


Essential Activities and Occupa- 
(See DRAFT, Page 6, Col. 5) 





NEW SEA MULE marine tug, develo 
marine tractors and is being used on a 


by Chrysler division, utilizes two 
22 efronts. Unit will push and pull 


cargo carriers and has exceptional maneuverability. Costs government about 
one-fifth of the 
it can be shippe 


Pages 24-34 


a 


ice of an ordinary tug boat, with production speed and fact 
knocked down as other favorable factors. 


See story page 8. 
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AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, AUGUST 23, 1943 
March ’42 Price Levels Continued .. . 


New OPA Regulation 
Set for Parts Industry 


THORNTON-FULLER’S display of the machine-shop-on-wheels the dealer- 


ship is manufacturin 


for the Army, is attracting interest at the Ordnance for 


Victory Show in Philadelphia. The mobile repair shop is fully equipped to 
repair all sorts of mechanical war equipment. 


Phila. Dealer Making Mobile 
Machine Shops for Army 


PHILADELPHIA. — The only 
dealership represented in the huge 
Ordnance for Victory show, spon- 
sored by the Philadelphia Ord- 
nance district in the John Wana- 
maker store, here, is Thornton- 
Fuller Co., and though its exhibit 
must compete for attention with 
those of leading automobile manu- 
facturers it has attracted more 
than its share of interest from 
the more than half million persons 
who have visited the display. 

Thornton-Fuller’s main exhibit 
is the machine-shop-on-wheels, 
which it is producing for the 
Army. It is fully-equipped and 
manned throughout exhibit hours 
by a soldier, who operates the 
equipment and explains to ques- 
tioners the function of these mo- 


Plane Output 
In July Tops 


June Figures 


WASHINGTON. — Airplane pro- 
duction for July set a new high 
record, on the basis of prelimin- 
ary figures, with a gain of four 
percent in numbers over June pro- 
duction and four percent in weight, 
for a total production of 7,373 mili- 
tary airplanes, Chairman Donald 
M. Nelson and _  Executive-Vice 
Chairman Charles E. Wilson an- 
nounced last week. 

Production of heavy bombers 
also set a new high record, with 
a gain of 13 percent. 

In announcing these figures, the 
two WPB executives said: 

“Airplane production needs to 
increase still faster and reach still 
higher totals if the schedules for 
our armed forces are to be met. 
Production of all military goods, 
including airplanes, has now reach- 
ed a level at which additional 
gains can be made only by the 
most determined effort. 

The July record in aircraft pro- 
duction, while not up to the high 
schedules set, clearly shows that 
the trend is definitely upward. 
Nevertheless, it must be empha- 
sized that a very hard, difficult job 
is still ahead of us that will call 
for all the effort we can muster.” 


Auto War Output Tops 


$9 Billion Annual Rate 

DETROIT.—Increasing its 
war production total by more 
than 80 percent in the past 12 
months, the automotive industry 
has now reached an annual out- 
put rate of $9,300,000,000, it was 
revealed Friday by the Auto- 
motive Council for War Pro- 
duction. 

This rate was based on pre- 
liminary reports for July which 
showed that production of 
planes, tanks, trucks and other 
war items had totaled $775,000,- 
000 for the month. It compares 
with production of $747,670,000 
in June. During July, 1942, the 
automotive industry turned out 
$427,150,000 worth of war mate- 
rials, or at an annual rate of 
$5,126,000,000. 


bile repair shops, which is to fol- 
low armies into battle for prompt 
and on-the-spot repair of every- 
thing from a rifle to a General 
Sherman tank. 

Another part of the firm’s ex- 
hibit is made up of specimens of 
different types of machinery, in- 
cluding drill presses, that are re- 
quired to produce the mobile re- 
pair shops. Still another section 
illustrates how the units are pack- 
ed and protected for overseas 
shipment. 

The Thornton-Fuller Philadelphia 
Mobile Shop depot is the only pro- 
duction depot of this type in the 
United States. How it became such 
an effective part of the war effort 
is an interesting story. 

Always noted for the complete- 
ness of its servicing department, 
Thornton-Fuller was approached in 
Dec., 1942, by Col. David N. Hause- 
man, head of Ordnance, Philadel- 
phia District, when he was asked 
to take over the job of equipping 
mobile repair shops. Would the 
firm assume the responsibility of 
setting up a depot to produce 
machine-shops-on-wheels? 

The answer was a quick affirma- 
tive with one major reservation. 
Where was a suitable building to 
be found? The company’s own es- 
tablishment, large as it is, did not 
lend itself to housing an assembly 
line of the dimensions necessary. 
Other industrial space here was 
scarce. 

George H. Thornton, president 
and general manager of the com- 
pany, was told he had 24 hours to 
find a suitable location—or else. 
Thornton looked right in his own 
back yard (and that’s speaking al- 
most literally) and saw the Com- 
mercial Museum and Convention 
Hall, where automobile shows had 
been held for many years before 
the war. 

In less than the allotted time, 
arrangements had been made 
through the board of trustees of 
the museum to lease the space. 
This was on Dec. 5, 1942. Two days 
later, workers were being hired 
and material was being delivered. 
In less than two months, the as- 
sembly line was not only a reality 
but was meeting previous produc- 
tion records. Today, nine months 
after its establishment, the depot 
is producing machine-shops-on- 
wheels for Army Ordnance at a 
rate three times faster than former 
established records. 

Company officials cannot reveal 
the number of mobile shops that 
come off the assembly line each 
month but they claim the figure 
is an “amazing” one. As soon as 
they’re completed, they’re crated 
and shipped to every fighting front. 

Nor has the company abandoned 
its position in the automobile trade 
to do this job for Army Ordnance. 
Their three regular places of busi- 
ness are running full tilt, servic- 
ing and maintaining cars and 
trucks. 


Malless a Major 


INDIANAPOLIS. — Word has been 
received from the Fifth American 
aomey in North Africa that Capt. 
Stanley Malless, formerly lanning 
engineer at the local Chevrolet com- 
mercial body plant, has been promoted 
to the rank of major. 


WASHINGTON. — The automo- 
tive parts industry, normally sell- 
ing an annual $300,000,000 worth 
of parts, accessories and _ sub- 
assemblies, has been placed under 
two separate companion price 
regulations which will, in general, 
continue in effect the March, 1942 
level of prices for all levels of 
distribution, OPA announced last 
week. Sept. 2, 1943, is the effective 
date of the regulations. 


Directly covered by the action 
are the sales of parts made by 
2,500 manufacturers, and_ dis- 
tributed by 9,000 wholesale outlets, 
44,000 automobile dealers, 60,000 
repair and service outlets and an 
estimated 240,000 independent ga- 
rages and filling stations. 

Special pricing features were 
included because of the importance 
of maintaining essential automo- 
bile transportation, and were 
based on immediate and antici- 
pated requirements for _ replace- 
ment parts to keep the vast num- 
ber of cars and trucks-in service 
on the home front. 

Of the two measures issued, 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 
452, setting maximum prices for 
manufacturers of automotive parts, 
is the more important, OPA said. 
This measure will replace MPR 
No. 136 (machines and parts and 
machinery services) and also will 
serve as the basis for the ceilings 
established for wholesalers and re- 
tailers in the companion MPR 
No. 453. 

Many meetings with representa- 
tives of the industry and other 
government agencies were held by 
OPA and the regulations as drawn 
incorporate many trade sug- 
gestions, reflect practices estab- 
lished in the trade, and give full 
recognition to the industry’s war- 
time pricing problems. Generally, 
Regulation 452 is designed to cover 
the entire industry and brings 
under its scope tiie original parts 
manufacturers, replacement part 
producers, rebuilders, and vehicle 
manufacturers. 

Through the companion measure, 
Regulation 453, price control is 
extended to wholesalers, jobbers, 
retailers and authorized retail out- 
lets, who have until now been sub- 
ject to the General Maximum Price 
Regulation. 

As a result of the action, most 
of the items covered by the two 
regulations will have ceilings which 
were the manufacturer’s suggested 
resale prices in effect on March 
31, 1942. However, provisions are 
included for pricing nonlist price 
items so that they are in line with 
March, 1942 levels, and special] pro- 
visions are included for pricing by 


FOB 
Factory 


By A. H. Allen 


THE MACHINE TOOL industry 
is singing the blues in no uncertain 
fashion in the face of dwindling 

order backlogs 

and a precipitate 

decline in new 

ordering. After 

doubling and re- 

doubling its ca- 

pacity in the past 

four years and 

after turning out 

a remarkable 

flood of machines 

¢ which some dire 

id forecasters say 

Allen will be sufficient 

to equip industry 

in this country for the next 25 

years, the machinery industry now 

is being confronted with the fact 

that U. S. war industry is just 

about fully equipped and prospects 

for further plant expansion are 
slim. 

Tool builders now are being 
forced to trim their production 
schedules and to turn from the 
building of lathes, milling ma- 
chines, grinders, shapers and 
drilling machines to the actual 
production of parts on a sub- 
contracting basis. In fact, there 

(Continued on Page 34, Col. 3) 


new manufacturers and for new 
products. 

The basic feature of the regula- 
tions, which constitutes the main 
difference from the over-all ma- 
chinery price regulation, is the 
orientation of ceilings at each 
successive level of distribution to 
the manufacturer’s maximum 
prices—in keeping with the in- 
dustry’s own recognition of manu- 
facturer’s list prices. Many of the 
pricing techniques and provisions 
of the machinery regulation are 
redrafted to fit the industry’s 
needs, and are elaborately spelled 
out to cover almost any pricing 
situation. 

Generally, a manufacturer’s 
maximums are the prices he had 
in effect for each item on March 
31, 1942. For items he did not sell 
on the base date, the formula is 
restated for arriving at costs on 
the base date, using labor, mate- 
rial and other cost factors as of 
the base date. Special provisions 
are incorporated to compensate 
for specification changes brought 
about by critical material short- 
ages, the production of replace- 
ment parts essential to servicing 
older vehicles, and new products 
of modified emergency designs. 

Contrary to regulations in other 
machinery fields, this regulation 
treats the rebuilder of automotive 
parts as a manufacturer and he 
is required to establish prices, by 
lists or formulas as the case may 
be, as do manufacturers. 

Conditions of difficulty and in- 
creasing cost are specified and 
manufacturers are permitted, un- 
der the circumstances, to establish 
new prices, list or nonlist. Simil- 
arly, conditions of derceasing cost 
are specified which require the 
manufacturer to establish new 
and lower ceilings. All new prices 
are subject to OPA approval. A 
feature is the provision for adjust- 
ment on individual items under 
specified conditions where costs are 
either reduced or increased by 10 
percent. 

When a manufacturer estab- 
lishes new resale prices he must 
notify all customers to whom he 
customarily furnished price lists, 
of the new prices, and also must 
file copies of the new lists with 
OPA before they can become ef- 
fective. If a manufacturer did not 
suggest resale prices on the base 
date he has the option of doing so 
now, provided OPA approves the 
proposed prices. 

All increases or decreases in a 
manufacturer’s prices, permitted or 
required, must be projected “down 
the line” through the various levels 
of distribution on the basis of 
corresponding adjustments in re- 
sale prices. 

The company regulation No. 453 
covers not only wholesalers and 
retailers selling new or rebuilt 
automotive parts but also any 
sellers of used automotive parts. 
Wholesalers are required to pass 
along to their purchasers notice 
of suggested retail prices they re- 
ceive from manufacturers. 


Cadillac M-5’s 
‘Power Train’ 


Secret Told 


DETROIT. — A well-kept secret 
of one of the “secret weapons” 
proving highly effective in the 
Mediterranean area was revealed 
las’ week by Army officers with 
th. disclosure that a Cadillac-built 
“power train” drives the highly 
mobile M-5 tank. 

The installation was developed 
by Army engineers working in con- 
junction with Cadillac division and 
has been carefully guarded since 
experiments got under way two 
years ago. First production units 
came off the Cadillac line in May, 
1942. 

The “power train” consists of 
two Cadillac V-type eight cylinder 
90-degree engines and two Hydra- 
Matic transmissions operating 
through a transfer unit into which 
both’ side-by-side mounted. en- 
gines drive. An automatic shift, 
never previously attempted .in a 
military vehicle, is said to add im- 
measurably to the efficiency of the 
vehicle in combat. 

Except for details required te 
adapt the units to tank design, 
both engines and transmissions are 
identical with those used in Cadil- 
lac passenger cars in peacetime, it 
is said. 

Officials stressed that the M-5 
does not supersede any other type 
of tank, but performs additionz 
duties over and beyond those un- 
dertaken by the heavier and slower 
models. The MHydra-Matic | shift, 
they say, makes it extremely flex- 
ible and maneuverable and enables 
it to be operated at sustained 
speeds with no slow-down to shift 
gears. This factor, and high top 
speed, make it extremely hard to 
hit in combat. 


Miller Heads Los Angeles 
Plant of U. S. Rubber 


NEW YORK. — Appointment of 
John M. Miller as factory manage 
of the Los Angeles plant of United 
States Rubber Co. has been an- 
nounced by Wm. S. Long, opera 
tion’s manager at Los Angeles. 


__ Dealers Tell Me,” by John O. Munn, 
is an open forum for the expression of 
dealers’ opinions. 


POWERS OF THE British and American air forces paid Detroit a brief visit 


recently, which included a detailed tri 


by Air Chief Marshal Sir Christopher 


through the Packard factory. Headed 


ourtney RAF and Maj. Gen. G. 
AAF (center), the party included Group Capt. E. oa ae 
Marshal Sir William Welch (right). “Just like home’ was t 


N. Lowe (left) and Ai 
he comment of 


the English visitors as they inspected the Packard-built Rolls-Royce cameo 


picture 
and American air forces. 


here. It powers leading fighter and bomber planes of both Br 





_ 


Dealers’ or salesmen’s comments, questions or requests may be 
addressed to John O. Munn in care of Automotive News, Detroit, 
and the writer’s name will be kept In confidence if requested. 


Eprror’s Note: John O. Munn 
has taken a leave to accept a 
government assignment, and this 
column will be conducted in his 
absence by H. R. Sturgeon, 
an associate of Munn’s for 
more than 30 years in the 
field of automobile dealer public 
relations. 

* * * 

OHN MUNN has always ex- 

pressed great admiration for 

the courage and resourcefulness of 
automobile dealers under adverse 
circumstances, and his high regard 
or them would be further intensi- 
fied if he could see the mail that 
has been addressed to this column 
during the past two weeks. 

Of course dealers are concerned 
with the threat of used car price 
ceilings. They feel that it is un- 
necessary, not in the public in- 
terest, and that the country will 
suffer much more by the im- 
position of such ceilings than it 
can benefit. Few dealers, how- 
ever, talk about their personal 
loss or the industry’s loss in the 
carrying out of such a proposal. 
Almost unanimously they talk 
about the negative impact of 
used car ceilings on the war ef- 
fort and on the domestic economy. 

* * a 


Dealers Given 


Run-Around 
ANY dealers feel that those 
who were responsible for the 
ecent industry meeting in Wash- 
ington were not acting altogether 
n good faith. In the first place, the 
ormal industry committee was not 
made up exclusively of automobile 
dealers, both new and used car. In 
he second place the meeting was 
called primarily to consider re- 
sion of Regulation 341, covering 
price ceilings on commercial ve- 
-hicles, although it was understood 
at passenger used car ceilings 
would also be discussed. 

Dealers think that if word had 
gone out that this was to be the 
final industry meeting before 
price ceilings on passenger cars 
were to be invoked, there would 
have been a greater attendance. 
These dealers are disappointed 
that the government representa- 
tives evidently consider this 
meeting as carrying out their 
pledge at the New York, St. 
Louis and San Francisco meet- 
ngs, that nothing would be done 
on used car price ceilings until 
the industry was fully advised 

nd had fullest opportunity to 
express itself. There is a good 
bit of feeling among dealers, too, 
hat individuals in the govern- 
ment are prejudiced in this situa- 
tion. This is indicated by the fact 

t the only communication 
given any prominence, out of the 
lundreds the machinery branch 
of the OPA must have received 
from dealers, was the one from 

e Pittsburgh association in 
favor of price ceilings. That one 
was lithographed at government 
pxpense and sent to all of the 
field agencies. 

+ +” *~ 


otorists’ 


Role Cited 
EITHER do dealers think that 
this branch of the OPA is 
prrectly interpreting the Presi- 
fent’s “hold the line” order of last 
April. President Roosevelt promised 
roll back prices to the Sept. 15, 
(1942) level. Since the “hold the 
ne” order the government has 
blled back only two commodities, 
butter and beef, and those not to 
he Sept. (1942) basis, but to 10 
prcent under the prevailing prices. 
Furthermore, these reductions were 
fected by a government subsidy, 
Ather than the confiscatory plan 
now suggested for used cars. 
A great majority of used cars 
are in the hands of owners, and 
e singling out automobile own- 
brs for arbitrary devaluation of 
their property is a capricious and 
liscriminatory action. Automobile 
bwners should not be asked to 





make this sacrifice before any 
other class of citizens is asked 


to share. 
ca + + 


Cost-of-Living 
Argument Refuted 


UTOMOBILE owners have long 

been the “whipping boys” of 
taxing authorities—national, state 
and local—because they have paid 
gasoline taxes that weren’t used 
for the building and improvement 
of roads as originally intended, 
and they have paid excise taxes 
which weren’t assessed against 
other manufactured articles. It is 
certainly not just that car owners 
should be penalized further. 


In any event, the President’s 
order applied only to cost-of- 
living commodities. By no stretch 
of imagination is a used car a 
cost-of-living item. It is a capi- 
tal investment in transportation. 
It is an investment that even at 
current used car prices may more 
than pay for itself in one trip 
by saving a life on an emergency 
visit to a doctor or hospital, 
or by enabling the owner to keep 
a business engagement that 
means more to him financially 
than the entire cost of the car. 

* * * 


Can’t Control 


Prices Now 

SED cars cannot be compared 

with the cost-of-living items 
that are being continually produced 
and consumed. Price control of 
used cars is not essential in any 
way as a prevention of inflation. 
On the contrary it would put a 
vastly increased strain on the ad- 
ministration of price control of 
the cost-of-living items that should 
be regulated. There is no validity, 
either, in the price-control of used 
cars from the standpeint of di- 
version of materials and manpower 
from strategic war effort, because 
they are all built and in use and 
do not require new material or 
labor. 


The writers to this column also 
are convinced that used car price 
ceilings will force this business 
entirely out of the trade’s hands. 
Cars will move from individual 
to individual. An individual who 
has a good used car, isn’t going 
to sell it to the dealer at a dis- 
count. He is going to get the full 
ceiling price before he lets go 
of it. A dealer can’t take the risk 
of handling this car and putting 
a@ warranty on it for the proposed 
$75 or 15 percent mark-up. His 
overhead cost amounts to more 
than that, even though there are 
no repairs to make on the car. 
Having used cars by-pass the 
dealer would be a national calam- 
ity. Cars in owners’ hands rep- 
resent the only individual trans- 
portation left in this nation, a 
nation that is geared to individ- 
ual transportation. In passing 
from owner to owner they need 
to go through a dealer’s hands to 
be reconditioned, to make sure 
they will deliver every mile of 
usable transportation in them. 
Its the nation’s loss, not only 
the dealer’s loss, to promulgate 
a@ regulation that interferes with 
the functioning of normal trade 
channels. 


* * 


New Angle 


On Warranty 


aw point out that the 
proposed warranty clause in 
the regulation violates an existing 
custom that has proved satisfactory 
in this trade for many years—the 
50-50 warranty. This government 
warranty, if allowed to stand, will 
develop a lot of misunderstanding 
and criticism from the trade and 
public. It will be a prolific breeder 
of trouble and disappointments. 
Many people for the first time 
are buying used cars who always 
before have bought new cars. 
They don’t entirely understand 
that a used car is bought as 
(Continued on Page 35, Col. 1) 


Dealer’s Ultimatum 


To Draft Board Works! 

OKLAHOMA CITY. —“Draft 
one more man out of my shop 
and Ill close it and quit, and 
there won’t be an automobile 
repair shop in this town!” 
That’s what one small town 
automobile dealer told his local 
draft board after they had taken 
seven men out of his shop, and 
advertising all over the south- 
west was failing to unearth me- 
chanics or body repair men for 
him ... and so far, it’s worked! 

This dealer has the largest 
and biggest shop in the town 
and ordinarily does about 175 
percent of the repair business. 
Customers now must wait as 
much as three to four weeks for 
even minor repairs and major 
work is now done only on 
reservation. 


U. C. Price Ceiling 
Viewed as More 


Federal Control 


PHILADELPHIA. — Local auto- 
mobile dealers object to the pro- 
posed establishment of used car 
price ceilings but it isn’t anything 
inherent in the ceilings themselves. 
These, with certain modifications, 
could be made fairly palatable to 
members of the Philadelphia Auto- 
mobile Trade Assn. 


Their protests are against ceil- 
ings as a symbo] of further gov- 
ernment regulation of private en- 
terprise. They see in the proposal 
further evidence of the “ever in- 
creasing” control exercised by the 
government over business. 


Martin Bury, PATA president, 
who attended the Washington 
meeting between dealers and the 
OPA in company with other mem- 
bers, told a luncheon session here 
that price agency officials had dis- 
played a much improved attitude 
toward the business men. They 
were courteous and considerate of 
suggestions by dealers, he said, in 
contrast to the New York session 
in May when they had been high- 
handed and dictatorial. 


OPA Appoints 
Evans, Alyea 


WASHINGTON. — The _ appoint- 
ments of Carl C. Evans as head 
of the industry relations and used 
ear section, automobile rationing 
branch, and of Paul E. Alyea as 
head of the research section of the 
same branch were announced last 
week by OPA. 


Evans, who has served as mile- 
age rationing representative in the 
OPA regional office at Denver, has 
been associated with the trucking 
and automobile business for the 
past 24 years. At various times 
he has been an automobile truck 
salesman, automobile dealer and 
manager for a large truck dis- 
tributor. 

Alyea, who has been a price 
analyst with the OPA Machinery 
Branch for the past year, has a 
wide experience in research and 
has been identified with the auto- 
mobile and trucking industry. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 
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But Outlook Isn’t All Dark . 


Tough Road Ahead, 
Castles Tells Dealers 


SEATTLE. — At meetings here 
and in Spokane, which were spon- 
sored by the Washington Automo- 
tive Trade Assn., dealers heard 
messages by David E. Castles, 
president of the National Automo- 
bile Dealers Assn., and Elliott Tay- 
lor, successor to Hubert Larson as 
chief of the automobile rationing 
section of OPA. 


M. O. Anderson of Anderson 
Buick Co., Seattle, and president 
of the state group, presided in 
both instances. Edward L. Rosling, 
WATA executive secretary, also 
attended the meetings. 

Chairman Anderson contrasted 
current dealer conditions with the 
comparatively dark outlook of Jan- 
uary, 1941, when car freezing be- 
gan, and credited the national as- 
sociation with a major part in the 
improvement. “The association has 
done a marvelous job at Wash- 
ington, D. C.—an honest and dig- 
nified job—so that other business 
envies the type of organization we 
have had,’ Anderson said upon 
introducing Castles. 

Speaking of present and future 
problems, Castles enumerated his 
reasons for declaring that “indi- 
cations are that it will be tougher 
for dealers from now on.” He 
pointed to the dwindling new car 
stockpile, to the fact that “many 
used cars have found their final 
resting place with present owners, 
resulting in a smaller supply of 
used cars available for dealers to 
handle.” 

However, Castles said, labor 
and service sales should con- 
tinue good. Manpower problems 
stand the chance of being licked 
with the industry declared es- 
sential to the war effort; the 
parts outlook is better since WPB 
has provided for ample func- 
tional parts—though it will be 
more difficult to obtain non- 
functional items which, Castles 
said, means a smaller profit po- 
tential. 

He also called attention to furth- 
er gasoline restrictions and price 
ceilings—as on used cars—which 
“we don’t want, or at least think 
we don’t want.” 

The ability and flexibility of 
dealers allowing changes in oper- 
ation constitutes the brightest spot 
in the “hope” picture, Castles con- 
tinued. “There is a real demand 
for what we have to sell. Cars, 
trucks and services are necessary 
to the public welfare, and the pub- 
lic has more money with which to 
pay.” 

Disposition of surplus goods by 
the government is the No. 1 post- 
war problem, he declared, adding 
that “the association is studying 
bills for orderly disposition of 
such goods through established 
channels, and will endorse the best 
bill.” He urged, also, that dealers 
plan now on an individual basis 
for postwar sales and service acti- 
vities. 

Pointing out that it offers the 
greatest opportunity for a black 
market, Castles expressed his 


\ doubts about the ability of OPA 


Used Truck Dealers Blast 
Milwaukee Black Market 


MILWAUKKEE.—A serious loss | 
of business, in some cases a com- 
plete stoppage, has been reported 
here by several used truck dealers 
who blamed black market opera- 
tions as the cause of their diffi- 
culties. 

“Some truck owners come in to 
get our best price under the ceil- 
ing and then tell us they would 
‘burn the truck first’,” one dealer 
complained. 

“Then they advertise and sell 
the truck privately for more than 
we are allowed to under the OPA 
ceiling. Others sell to some fly-by- 
night operator who doesn’t have a 
license and doesn’t care if he does 
violate the ceiling price.” 

F. A. Boucha, manager of Gen- 
eral Motors Truck Co. here, re- 
ported a 90 percent drop in his| 
used truck business since April 26 





when the ceilings on used trucks 
went into effect. 

P. G. Ryan, another dealer, gave 
an example of a little “sleight of 
hand” through which used truck 
sales are consummated. 

“Say that an owner and pros- 
pective buyer agreed to exchange 
at a ceiling price of $800 for a 
certain truck. That meets with 
OPA requirements, but what is to 
prevent the owner from demand- 
ing a couple of hundred dollars on 
the side before he'll sell?” Ryan 
said. 

Dealers say that their one sal- 
vation are trucks more than six 
years old which are commanding 
fancy prices. “A truck that has 
been run almost into the ground 
can be sold for a lot more,” said 
one dealer, “because we can add 
the cost of renovation.” 


to enforce a used car price ceil- 
ing. If the “price section of OPA 
prevails, we want to have some- 

thing to say about the prices 
adopted. They talk about a roll 
back to October, 1942 book val- 
ues. This is too low and would 
not bring cars out into the mar- 
ket. If there is a price freeze, 
it should be at current levels.” 

The definition of “dealer” is 
considered too broad, Castles said 
with regard to the present OPA 
plan, for it includes anyone with 
a dealer “hookup”. Likewise, the 
30-day or 1,000 mile guarantee pro- 
posed is not a 50-50 affair, inas- 
much as it lacks owner participa- 
tion. “This would make _ trouble 
for dealers and for OPA,” he 
maintained. 

Castles also predicted that 
Price Schedule 85 will be amend- 
ed to cover “refusal” of dealers 
to sell on a legitimate offer by 
stopping the monthly increment, 
as of the “date you refuse to sell 
the car.” 

Taylor, in his address, outlined — 
the various amendments to new 
car rationing, showing the trend 
has been toward liberalization and 
simplification. He advocated the 
wisdom of making “legitimate 
sales, especially since it would put 
a car into essential use. When a 
buyer needs a car desperately, the 
dealer bulids good will by meeting 
that need. After the war, the car 
buyer will again be in the driver’s 
seat,” he said. 

He expressed the hope that 
it would not be necessary to do 
anything about used car price 
ceilings but stated that OPA was 
preparing a plan... “if and 
when”. This would likely be when 
“essential people can’t get ade- 
quate transportation in_ this 
country,” Taylor stated. 

He urged the dealers to “smoke 
out” used cars from every possible 
source, thereby “postponing the 
need for used car rationing and 
controls.” He asked his listeners 
to “dig” these cars out voluntar- 
ily, rather than rely on any form 
of government requisitioning. 


Priority Service 
To Baltimore 
Plane Workers 


BALTIMORE — (UTPS) —That 
employes of Glenn L. Martin Co. 
may have priorities on essential 
automobile repairs, fourteen Balti- 
more automobile dealers, who 
maintain fully staffed and well 
equipped garages as a feature of 
their business, have promised to 
lend the facilities of their service. 

When the dealers were told that 
an average of more than four per- 
sons are riding every car regis- 
tered with the Martin “share-the- 
ride” club, they agreed to furnish 
the required service. 

The garages were fully inves- 
tigated, and were found to be in 
a position to do the type of work 
which the Martin officials wanted 
for their employes. The employes 
have been instructed to take in 
their cars for check-ups with these 
firms, but service with them is not 
mandatory. A list of the dealers 
was published in the “Martin 
Mercury.” 

The firms are: Anderson Motor 

Co., Ashley Chevrolet, Belair Road 
Chevrolet Co., Behrend’ Bros., 
Brooks-Price Co., City Chevrolet 
Co., Fox Chevrolet Co. 
Funk and Ennis, Inc., Govans 
Chevrolet Co., Jarman Motors, 
Leach and Damesyn, Inc., Marshall 
Motors, Oriole Pontiac Co., and 
Webster Motor Co. 


Akron Used Car Sales 


Up; New Sales Drop 
AKRON. — New automobile sales 
for the week ended Aug. 12 totaled 
30 units, compared with 33 in the 
previous week and 30 for same 
week a year ago, the weekly re- 
| port of the Akron District Auto- 
|mobile Dealers Assn. shows. 
| Used car sales spurted again, 
, 246 having been reported sold last 
| week, 
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AUTOMOTIVE 

Rs . OUR FIELD DEFINED 
Automotive: Self-propelling, hence, of, pertaining 
to, or concerned with, vehicles or machines, as auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, or motorboats, that contain with- 
in themselves means of motion, control, & direction, 
as, automotive engineering.—Websters New Inter- 
national Dictionary. 


OOOO 


Omnipotent Factor 


RESIDENT David E. Castles, of the National Automobile 
Dealers Assn., told Seattle and Spokane dealers recently 
that “it will be tougher for dealers from now on.” He elab- 
orated. Much of what he said appears elsewhere in this 
issue, and, let it be here noted, we’re sure that what he said 
is quite right. 

But among those things upon which he touched, and 
which are most salient at this time—have been and will 
continue to be—were the “flexibility and ability” of the 
automobile dealer to cope with any situation that confronts 
him. Tritely, no dealer would or could be in business today 
if he didn’t have the stuff. And this, in the last of all analy- 
ses, is what counts. . 


Admittedly, the picture in the business sense looked bet- 
ter circa Pearl Harbor than it does at this time. But war 
is tricky, as we’ve found out from our Nipponese adversary. 
Dealers have had to change their methods—and minds— 
about a good many phases of their business. 


And it is only this ability to do so that will enable dealers 
to see the war through. We are confident that the vast ma- 
jority of them have this ability and will see this war through. 


Dream Roads? 


N line with the intention of the New York State Public 
Works officials to obtain as much advance information 
as possible on car designing, so that their new road con- 
struction will be built to properly handle the cars of the 
future, we might well suggest that they also do the same 
type of investigation with the oil industry and the aircraft 
industry. Before new design cars can be put on the drawiag 
board, the automotive engineers must know what type of 
fuel they can depend on being generally distributed at the 
time the new car is introduced to the public. 


Right now, engineers in the automotive industry are 
compiling data on how extensive will be the distribution 
of high-octane aviation gasoline after the war and how much 
of this fuel they can bank on being available. They are also 
investigating the possibilities of aluminum and magnesium, 
with the view of making lighter cars of the same size de- 
manded by the American public, that will sell for less money 
and cost much less to operate. 


As the octane content of the fuel furnished by roadside 
pumps gets into the range that is required for aviation en- 
gines, there also will no doubt come the greater use of the 
cheaper automotive engine in aircraft construction with a 
consequent lower-priced airplane which in turn will create 
a larger and much wider spread market for this craft. 


The engineers of the Empire State are opening up a 
subject that should be explored not only by every state 
highway department but by the American Road Builders 
Assn., the SAE and the Aeronautical Engineering Society, 
so that by coordination of long-range thinking the past 
mistakes of inadequate roads shall become but a memory. 


This issue celebrates the 18th 
birthday of Automotive News, 
which was first published in New 
York on Aug. 25, 1925. We have 
arrived at the age where we can 

be inducted into 
OUR the military serv- 
EIGHTEENTH ice of the coun- 
BIRTHDAY! try and therefore 
we can agree 
with those who are promoting the 
idea that a man who is old enough 
to fight, is old enough to vote! 
Also, we have taken on the mature 
stature of the modern young 
sophisticates of the age in which 
we are living—in other words, 
“we not only know how good we 
are but we will not hesitate to 
talk about it!” 
* * * 


A lot of water has gone over the 
dam since August of 1925 and a 
lot of changes have taken place, 
some Of which we like and some 
of which (we use the vernacular 
of our age) in our Opinion, “simply 
stink!” We weathered an inflation 
period which surpassed anything 
we have seen up to date in the 
current war and then weathered 
a collapse which, although it did 
not break us, left us pretty badly 
bent. However, these events re- 
sulted in getting our feet firmly 
planted on terra firma which was 
(as we learned later) the only 
foundation on which a lasting 
business could be built. 


* * * 


Automotive News has a lot to be 
proud of in its 18 years of service 
to “America’s Number I industry” 
and not much, now that we come 
to think of it, over which we have 
to hang our head in shame. It 
took the manufacturers in this in- 
dustry quite a while to find out 
that we had only one objective, 
i.e: To collect and print the 
unbiased news, which was news, 
just as rapidly and independently 
as we could. It took us even 
longer to convince the rank and 
file of the dealers in this country 
that we were not actually owned 
by one or another or all of the 
manufacturers in the _ business. 
Ford dealers thought we were 
Owned body and soul by GM, 
Chrysler dealers thought we might 
be part and parcel of the Ford 
organization. Dealers who sold 
cars and trucks built by the in- 
dependents were not too sure but 
what we were published by the 
“big three.” Such things take 
weeks and months and years of 
honest effort to overcome just as 
“actions speak louder than words,” 
and “a good girl seldom need brag 
about it!” 

* * * 


Many times over the years, we on 
AUTOMOTIVE News had wondered 
whether after all what we were 
striving to do was really appreci- 
ated by those whom we were seek- 
ing to serve. Few of us think to 
send flowers even to the friends to 
whom we are most indebted until 
they are dead and, unlike the 
actor, we could not immediately 
judge the appreciation of our act 
by the volume of the applause. 


It took Dec. 7, 1941, and the 
events which immediately fol- 
lowed, to establish once and for all 
where Automotive News stood with 
the industry it was set up to serve. 
With the manufacturers converted 
entirely to war products and the 
sale of automobiles and trucks 
prohibited by the government, it is 
no wonder that an eastern publish- 
ing of a trade-paper wired us ask- 
ing what happened to a trade 
paper when the business for which 
it was intended was folded by gov- 
ernment edicts! We told him we 
didn’t know but we were going to 
find out. The answer came 
promptly! (1) our dealer sub- 
scribers, harrassed as they were 
by government rules, indicated 
unanimously and almost immedi- 
ately that they needed Automotive 


TWO YEARS $7 
Effective October first, 1948, the 
price of a TWO YEAR new or 
renewal subscription to Auto- 
motive News will be advanced 
from $6 to $7. The annual rate 
of $4 per year will, for the 

present, remain unchanged. 
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—Carlisle in Knoxville Journa 


No Time for Tippling 


n This Corner 


‘Appreciated 


The views expressed 


> 


in this column are those of our readers. 


Anonymous contributions will not be accepted but confidence will 


be observed upon request. 


Appreciated 

Ou are to be congratulated in 
carrying through with AUTOMOTIVE 
News during these strenuous times; 
I refer particularly to the tenth 
annual edition of the Automotive 
Almanac for 1943 which has just 
reached my desk. 

I took a great deal of interest 
going through it, and I hope for 
one that it will not be long before 
we can be back in the automotive 
picture again, having completed 
our job with the Axis forces, Ger- 
many and Japan, and washing up 
those things, and working again 
for America. 

We of the industry, all alike, 
appreciate the contribution you 
are making and the effort which 
is shown through the actual per- 
formance for the benefit of all 
parties concerned to industry.—F. 
M. Youne, president, Young Ra- 
diator Co., Racine, Wis. 


Excellent 

Have just received and looked 
over the 1943 Almanac—congratu- 
lations! 

I would never have believed it 
possible—you are entitled to con- 
siderable credit. Your treatment 
from cover to cover is excellent.— 
Frank X. GauGHEeN, Capper Pub- 
lications, Inc., Chicago. 


Deserving 

I am spending the evening with 
your 1943 Almanac—and what an 
evening I am having. It is a 
treasure house of facts and figures, 
and the beloved faces who have 
put together the greatest industry 
in the world. 

You are to be congratulated and, 
at the same time, you deserve the 


News now more than ever and 
were willing to lay down their 
precious cash to get it regularly, 
(2) our advertisers bought space 
to carry their messages to the 
trade. Adversity had proven, leav- 
ing no shadow of a doubt, that if 
there were to be an automotive in- 
dustry after this war—AvuTomorTive 
News had a definite responsibility 
to carry-on. 
* ” 

So to you, each one, who have 
thus expressed your loyalty to 
Automotive News, a big portion of 
our 18th Birthday-Cake!—GMS. 


thanks of the great industry you ~ 


are serving so. efficiently and 
with such neat devotion durin 
these trying days.—Jake NewMarK, 
Miami, Fla. 


Splendid 

ou are to be congratulated o 
your splendid Tenth Anniversa 
Almanac. 

Thumbing through the page 
one cannot help but get a thri 
over the magnificent performance 
being turned in by the automoti 
industry on war production. 

You can be proud of your handi- 
work, too!—Terp Grace, Grace 
Bement, Inc., Detroit. 


A ‘Must’ 

The new almanac not only pro- 
vides a valuable reference book fq 
the industry’s shelves, but it w 
be a “must” for future historians 
who deal with the automotive i 
dustry’s influence of the course o 
the war and the fate of the world 
Congratulations on an outstandix 
job.—Wittiam H. McGavucuey, pub- 
lic relations director, Automotiy 
Council of War Production. 


Great 

“Backshop” in your Aug. 9 num- 
ber was great. I hope, as you ma: 
get more information on this Inte 
American highway, that you wil 
pass it on to us readers. 

Many of us boys in the Arn 
have made the statement that they 
planned to see Mexico and Centrg 
America when this war is ove 
The Inter-American highway has 
started much of this talk. 

Can you tell me if men in th 
Army get the half price on AurTo- 
MOTIVE News if they renew the 
subscription the mselves?—Sar. 
Prescotr E. Brown, Army A 
Field, Coffeyville, Kans. 

Epitor’s Note: The half-price 
subscription rate for men 
service applies to renewals as 
well as initial subscriptions. 


Coming Event 


OCTOBER 
12-14—Washington. ODT Conference on 
Women Transportation Workers. 
18-19—Boston (Statler). Conference 
Distribution. 

NOVEMBER 
9-10—Chicago (Hotel Sherman). 
nual convention of National Stan 
ard Parts Assn. 
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and Nash! 
We are proud that the men and women who work 


WHAT TAKES THE CORSA/IR UPSTAIRS / 


The U. S. Navy’s Vought Corsair is one of the 
fastest-climbing, highest-flying carrier-based 
with us have the skill, the knowledge and the will 
to build great engines in war as in peace. And out 
of new skills, new experience, new knowledge 
gained in war, we foresee a great new Nash for 


fighter planes in the air today. 
Its speed is rated at about 7 miles a minute. It can 
tomorrow, to which will be added one of the finest 


fight at altitudes more than 7 miles above the sea. 
Faster, higher than the best the enemy’s got! 


dealer opportunities in the industry. 


What takes the Corsair so far ‘‘upstairs,” so fast? 
The secret is . . . a Nash-built 2,000 h. p. Pratt & 
Here at Nash-Kelvinator we are also building intricate Hamil- 
readying our production lines to 


Whitney engine, one of the outstanding features 
ton Standard propellers . 
build Sikorsky helicopters for the Army Air Forces 


of which is a power-driven supercharger! 
producing many other important items of ordnance 
working at top speed to hurry the day when our boys come 


For reasons of security, the whole story can’t be 
told. But we can tell you—this great engine and 
its intricate supercharger mechanism is a triumph 

home and we can once again turn to peaceful pursuits. 


of engineering design, a miracle of manufacturing 
skill. It’s this combination that puts the Corsair 


NASH BUILDS GREAT ENGINES / 


ch mn 

WW zc) vs 
(A 
ay, 


Shown here is the complete 2,000 h. p. 
Pratt & Whitney Corsair engine built by 
Nash. Indicated by the dark area is that 
portion that houses the power-driven 
supercharger. It is this intricate mecha- 
nism that makes possible the unmatched 
performance of this great power plant 
at high altitudes. Nash alone in the auto- 
mobile industry is building this engine. 


LOOK AHEAD WITH © 
s Division of Nash-Kelvieater Carpération 


Kenosha + Milwavkee + DETROIT + Grand Rapids + Lansing 





They Give Their Lives 
We Lend Our Money. 
Buy More War Bonds. 
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During Reconversion Only, However... 
—_— SCO OO 


Postwar Price Control 


Is Urged By Sloan 


By Leon Pinkson 
Staff Corresnondent 

SAN FRANCISCO. — Alfred P. 
Sloan jr., chairman of General 
Motor Corp., on a “vacation” tour 
of California, spent a few days 
here and gave some forecasts that, 
while not overly optimistic, never- 
theless painted a bright picture 
for the postwar era. He made two 
stirring addresses, one to the Gen- 
eral Motors family (some 300 or 
more strong) in this vicinity, and 
the second before members of the 
chamber of commerce of both San 
Francisco and Oakland. 

In both his talks he outlined 
what was in store for the nation 
during the postwar period, but at 
the General Motors “family gath- 
ering” he was a little more specific 
as to what was in store for the 
auto industry once the war clouds 
had disappeared. At the business 
men’s gathering Sloan summed up 
the postwar prospects as follows: 

“War's end will bring a ‘pause,’ 
a period of apparent inactivity 
that will not be dangerous. Dur- 
ing this pause, industry will be 
converting back to production of 
consumer goods. During this 
period, also, price controls and 
other regimentation measures 
must be kept. 

“After this pause we'll have a 


AAA Reiterates 
Plea for Baruch 


Gas Probe 


WASHINGTON.—The success of 
the new gasoline rationing pro- 
gram may be greatly endangered, 
the American Automobile Assn. 
said last week, by failure of the 
government to issue a thorough 
report on the nationwide petro- 
leum and gasoline situation, as 
promised by James F. Byrnes, 
director of war mobilization, early 
last month. 

At the time the investigation and 
report were pledged, it was widely 
stated that no changes would be 
made in the rationing program 
until the report was made public, 
the AAA asserted. Despite these 
promises, the new program affect- 
ing motorists in the Midwest and 
Southwest was placed in operation, 
with promises for less stringent 
rationing in the East around 
Sept. 1, the association pointed 
out. 

Thomas P. Henry, of Detroit, 
president of the national motoring 
body, in a _ telegram sent to 
Director Byrnes last week, stressed 
the disappointment motorists feel 
in the failure of the government 
to keep its word with them, and 
urged once more an impartial in- 
vestigation of the entire situation, 
preferably headed by Bernard M. 
Baruch. The telegram said: 

“The American Automobile Assn 
and its affiliated clubs have pressed 
for a thorough, impartial investi- 
gation, preferably headed by Ber. 
nard M. Baruch, and report on the 
whole program. This request wa- 
made last May; the need for suci: 
a report is even more evident now 
than then. We believe the _ in- 
vestigation should cover’ such 
phases of the problem as produc- 
tion, supplies, transportation, ra- 
tioning, imports, and the highly 
controversial issue of crude oil 
prices in relation to production.” 


Carboloy Names 
Beardslee V-P 


DETROIT.—K. R. Beardslee, for 
the past seven years general sales 
manager for Carboloy Co., has been 
named vice-president in charge of 
sales, according to an announce- 
ment by W. G. Robbins, president, 
Carboloy Co., Inc. 

Beardslee, who has been with 
Carboloy for the past 13 years, first 
in the Newark branch office and 
later as district manager in the 
Pittsburgh office, will be in direct 
charge of the sale of all Carboloy 
products, including dies, tools, tool 
grinders, wheel dressers, the re- 
cently announced electronic braz- 
ing equipment, etc. 


period of ‘x’ years of intense indus- 
trial activity. This will be the 
‘period of shortages,’ when we are 
trying to catch up with the demand 
for merchandise made scarce by 
the war. 

“This will take the United States 
along to a time anywhere from 
three to five years after the war,” 
Sloan continued. “Then,” he said, 
“will come the time when the deci- 
sion of the people and the govern- 
ment will bear vitally on future 
prosperity. 

“I don’t think the problem of 
the early postwar years will be 
one of unemployment,’ Sloan 
said. “I think it will be a prob- 
lem of controlling inflation, be- 
cause there will be such a 
prodigious demand for products 
and such a large purchasing 
power. Although we all hate 
regimentation, it’s essential that 
Wwe maintain controls for some 
months. I’d say six months. We 
must get rid of regimentation 
and bureaucracy as quickly as 
we can. 

“Six weeks after the armistice 
of the last war, the War Industries 
Board cancelled all restrictions on 
prices and other controls. Then, 
because of war shortages, which 
can’t begin to compare with short- 

ages today, we had a terrible infla- 
tion. Controls must be kept until 
there is a reasonable balance be- 
tween supply and demand.” 

In his message to the “family” 
after praising the work of the 
dealer body in standing-by as it 
has, Sloan said once the armistice 
is signed, and the automobile plants 
are released from war production, 
the industry will require some four 
months to make cars again and at 
least another two months to reach 
a fair sized production. 

He said that because of prob- 
lems of conversion, and assum- 
ing the war might end in 1944, 
that the 1946 automobile models 
would likely be the first “postwar 
automobile.” The immediate 
automobile would likely be a re- 
fined version of the 1942 model. 
The postwar car, too, he pre- 
dicted, is not going to be as 
radically changed as many people 
have been inclined to believe. 

“The American public is being 
sold the idea that everything is 
going to be different. It is not 
going to be. We will have the 
same people, the same problems 
and we will continually make 
progress. The postwar car will 
combine the lessons learned in four 
years, but it will be a product of 
evolution, not revolution.” 

“General Motors probably will 
enlarge its assembly facilities on 
the Pacific Coast after the war,” 
he said. 


Walton Motors Purchases 


3-Story Bldg. in Chicago 

CHICAGO. Sale of a five- 
story building here occupied for 
years by Cadillac division branch, 
to Joseph Levy, president of Wal- 
ton Motors, was announced last 
week. 

Levy, whose company holds a 
Chrysler franchise and is promi- 
nent also among used car dealers 
on “motor row,” stated that Wal- 
ton Motors will occupy the build- 
ing in January next year. 





FIFTEEN YEARS of service with Studebaker were recently marked by 
Vice-President Ken Elliott, shown here receiving his lapel pin from Studebaker 
while Board Chairman Harold S. 
Elliott joined Studebaker as assistant treasurer in 1928, became assistant to 


President Paul Hoffman, 


WORK IS PROCEEDING on the 
Chicago plant, division of Chrysler 


ropeller testing building at the Dodge 
orp. Pictured above is one of the type 


of engines which will be made in the huge plant. 


Gas Ration Cut to Affect 
Service Only Slightly 


(Continued from Page 1) 


battlefront, the demand for mili- 
tary gas is expected to deplete 
inventories to a low point this 
fall and necessitate a cut in civi- 
lian allotment. 

Car owners who still hold the old 
type B and C gasoline ration cou- 
pon books should exchange them 
for the new mileage ration sheets 
of coupons between Aug. 23 and 
Sept. 1, OPA announced last week. 
Old type B and C coupons will 
become invalid on Sept. 1, and gas- 
oline dealers cannot accept them 
in exchange for gasoline on and 
after that date. 

Also, outstanding 100-gallon bulk 
coupons, issuance of which was dis- 
continued June 15, will be invali- 
dated on Sept. 1. 

Invalidation of all outstanding 
old type B and C coupons will 
accomplish three important ob- 
jectives, OPA emphasized: (1) It 
will tighten the gasoline ration- 
ing program, by rendering use- 
less stolen, illegally-held, and 
counterfeit coupons of the old 
type now circulating in the black 
market; (2) Dealers throughout 
the country will only have to 
handle one type of each class of 
coupon; (3) As the new coupons 
provide space on the front for 
the required endorsements (li- 
cense number and state of regis- 
tration of vehicle for which the 
ration was issued), the necessity 
for writing on the back of cou- 
pons will be eliminated. This 
will make the notations identify- 
ing the coupon with the car for 
which the ration was issued, more 
readily discernible to dealers for 
checking. 

In addition to the cuts in A, B, 


Vance looks on. 


the president in 1930 and vice president six years later. He has been vice 
president in charge of sales since early 1941. 


and C coupons, the curtailment in 
PAW Districts II and III will in- 
clude: 

1. The maximum allotment of 
gasoline for in-course-of work driv- 
ing, except for those entitled to 
preferred mileage (C books), will 
be reduced immediately from 720 
miles a month to 480 miles a month 
This will reduce substantially the 
occupational driving of persons, 
such as salesmen, who use their 
cars in connection with their work. 
However, it does not affect the 
home-to-work mileage of drivers 
who may continue to get up to 720 
miles a month to drive to work, if 
they need it. 

2. Motorcyclists will have their 
D rations cut in proportion to the 
cuts in passenger car rations. This 
will be done by extending the valid 
period of the basic D ration 
through Nov. 11, 1944. These books 
were previously scheduled to last 
only through next July 21. 

In reducing the value of A cou- 
pons in the Midwest and Southwest, 
OPA is also reducing somewhat the 
amount of occupational driving in 
the A book from 150 miles to 60 
miles, while increasing the amount 
of family, or non-occupational, 
driving from 90 miles to 120 miles. 

This increase in non-occupational 
driving is made to provide some- 
what more adequate family mileage 
for car owners who use their cars 
in connection with their work. This 
means that two gallons in each 
three-gallon A coupon may be re- 
served for family, or non-occupa- 
tional, driving. The remaining one 
gallon must be held available for 
occupational use in the case of 
car owners who drive to work, or 
use their cars in work. 


A bookholders who require more 
than 60 miles a month of occu- 
pational driving will be eligible for 
necessary supplemental mileage 
through B or C rations. B and C 
bookholders who are unable to 
meet their occupational driving 
needs with the reduced coupons 
may apply to their War Price and 
Rationing Boards for a restoration 
of mileage lost. 

In addition, OPA announced that 
it is restoring to boards in the 
12 Northeastern states, the auth- 
ority to grant drivers more gaso- 
line than is provided by the max- 
imum B book ( 360 miles) for home 
to-work driving in hardship cases. 


Read Want Ad Section! Keeps you 
| posted in what's going on in buying 
and selling fleld in the industry. 


Draft 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tions list. It merely takes cer- 
tain occupations and makes what 
might be called a super-list. It 
includes those which are most 
essential to war industry and 
supporting civilian activities that 
require lengthy training periods 
and experience and positions that 
cannot be filled by up grading. 

As a result of the issuance of 
the new list, there now are four 
classifications of persons within 
the draft age: 

1. The list of critical occupa- 
tions just set up. 

2. The Essential Occupations as 
previously set up, which includes 
automobile mechanics, body re- 
pairmen, electricians, parts men, 
etc. 

3. A group of unclassified men 
in between the essential and non- 
deferable groups. 

4. The non-deferable group. 
Regarding the chances for de- 
ferment of men whose jobs are 
included on the List of Essential 
Activities and Occupations, but 
not on the Critical list, the WMC 
says: 

“The basis for all occupational 
deferment is that the registrant 
must be a ‘necessary man’ in war 
production or in support of the 
war effort. The decision in each 
individual case, subject to the 
right of appeal, is made by the 
registrant’s local board. The lists 
of ‘Critical Occupations,’ ‘Es- 
sential Activities and Occupations,’ 
and ‘Non-deferable Activities and 
Occupations’ are issued by the 
War Manpower Commission to 
guide the local boards in making 
these decisions. Local boards also 
are instructed to obtain all avail- 
able information from national, 
state, and local levels to assist in 
determining whether a registrant 
is a ‘necessary man,’ and par- 
ticularly to use the facilities of 
the United States Employment 
Service for information. 

“The question to be determined 
by his local board, in consulta- 
tion with the U. S. Employment 
Service and other national, state 
and local agencies, is whether or 
not the registrant is needed in 
his current occupation in sup- 
port of the war effort. If the 
board so finds, when the reg- 
istrant is called by his number 
for possible induction into the 
armed forces, the board can de- 
fer him.” 

There seems to be some question 
among automobile dealers as to 
the desirability of having their 
men included on the new Critical 
List and in this connection the 
National] Automobile Dealers Assn. 
says: 
“The question of whether or 
not an automobile dealer will be 
more favorably situated with his 
mechanics, electricians, body 
men, parts men, etc., remaining 
in the essential list but not in 
the critical list, is still being 
debated. The regulations, giving 
the United States Employment 
Service absolute authority over 
men classified in critical occupa- 
tions, is causing dealers to feel 
that it might be undesirable for 
their men to be classified in the 
critical list, particularly when 
they are armed with data prov- 
ing that the requirement for 
automotive mechanics in their 
locality is considerably above the 
supply. An analysis of this was 
recently made in Washington, 
and has resulted in a substantial 
number of deferments on the 
part of the Selective Service 
Board, as a result.” 

As a result of the urgency of 
the situation, members of a sub- 
committee of the Automotive Man- 
power Maintenance Committee 
spent a great deal of time last 
week in conference with officials 
of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, the United States Em- 
ployment Service and _ Selective 
Service. This resulted in a plan to 
make a nationwide survey through 
the national organizations repre- 
sented by the members of the sub- 
committee, to include every com- 
munity in the United States, with 
a view to getting a complete pic- 
ture of the local conditions. 

Three statements, reasserting 
the essentiality of auto repairmen, 
are to be issued by ODT Chief 
Eastman, ODT Personnel Chief 
Beyer and WMC Official Nicker- 
son. 
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TARE SERVICE OF THE NATION 


In war time, there are certain essential ideas 
.which must be explained to the American People. 
The American Magazine is doing 
that job admirably. That is why 
! am glad the editors asked me 
to write the article, ‘Are we 
losing our Freedom?’ | wanted 
The American Magazine's 
important audience to know 
my real concern over what's 


going on in Washington. 


fom 2. Bra 


SENATOR FROM VIRGINIA 


 AMOLGAN wees 


WHEN IMPORTANT PEOPLE HAVE SOMETHING IMPORTANT TO SAY... 
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MORE THAN 40 CHICAGO CITY REGION Charger, Soniere recently were taken on a tour of inspection of the 


Dodge-Chicago airplane engine plant as guests of L 


Colbert, 


general manager of that plant, and Stewart W. 


Munroe, general sales manager of the Chrysler division. The purpose of this tour was to acquaint the Chicago dealers 


with the magnitude of the project in terms of 
the automobiles of workers in efficient operating condition. 


for apenas 
r 


tained at eakfast at the Drake 


cies and plans. This peovseree= of the group was taken at the breakfast table: 
icago city regional manager for Chrysler, at his left. 


left, with B. M. Miller, C 


New Sea Mule Marine Tug 
Developed by Chrysler 


DETROIT. — As a result of the 
success of the Chrysler Sea Mule 
marine tractor, thousands of which 
are now being used by the United 
Nations, the Chrysler division of 
Chrysler Corp. is now producing 
a Sea Mule marine tug utilizing 
these units. The tugs are offered in 
several models, and on coastal and 
inland waterways are qualified to 
perform all of the functions of a 
tugboat powered by the conven- 
tional type of gasoline, diesel or 
steam engine. 

President David A. Wallace, of 
the Chrysler division, designed the 
Sea Mule marine tug to meet the 
demand for a completely self-con- 
tained propulsion unit that can 
either push of pull cargo-carriers. 
The new type of vessel is fast and 
powerful and is endowed with ex- 
ceptional handling ease. With one 
engine going astern and the other 
ahead, it can almost be “turned 
on a dime.” 

Two Chrysler Sea Mule marine 
tractors, of the type designed by 
Wallace late in 1941, furnish the 
motive power for the new tug. 
Each of these tractors has an 
eight-cylinder Royal marine engine 
of 143 horsepower at 3200 r.p.m. 
enclosed in a steel hull. The en- 
gines may be equipped with vari- 
ous types of reduction gear, ac- 
cording to the nature of the service 
for which they are designed. 

It is possible also to put a Chry- 
sler Royal twin marine engine, with 
two eight-cylinder units turning 
one propeller shaft, into each of 
the tractors where power to turn 
a very large wheel is desired. 
These twin engines are used with 
a 9.1 to 1 reduction gear. They 
develop 286 maximum horsepower 
each, or 572 maximum horsepower 
for the complete tug. 

The forward part of the tug is 
made of two pontoons of Chrysler 
manufacture, securely bolted to- 
gether in a special manner to 
produce a watertight and rigid 
condition. The right side of one 
pontoon forms the forward star- 
board side of the tug’s hull and 
the left side of the other pontoon 
is the port side of the hull. Mar- 
ine tractors and pontoons are cov- 
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ered by a flush deck, with hatches 
to the engine compartments and | 
pontoon interiors. Steering wheel | 
and engine controls are located | 
amidships in some models, while | 
in others there are two steering 
wheels aft and separate engine 
controls. 

The tugs are from 37 to 45 feet in 
overall length and beam _ varies 
from 13 to 15 feet. The depth of 
the hull is seven feet and the nor- 
mal draft is about four to five feet. 
Front pontoons range from 12 to 
26 feet in length, with the bottom 
of the pontoon curving upward to 
form the bow. There are two 800- 
gallon fuel tanks located forward. 

The speed of the vessel running 
light is approximately 12 miles an 
hour, with both engines turning at 
full power. A 40x28 wheel is used 
with the 4.48 to 1 reduction gear 
and a 48x46 wheel with the 9.1 
to 1. 

The four major units of this tug, 
two pontoons*and two marine trac- 
tors, are so constructed that the 
craft may be shipped by boat or 
rail “knocked down” and thus fit 
conveniently into a limited cargo 
space. This permits building the 
tug at a long distance from where 
it will be operated. Assembly of 
the four units at the point of use is 
easily accomplished by ordinary 
mechanics without previous exper- 
ience in this type of work, with 
tools that readily can be obtained. 


This form of “knocked down” 
construction is in reality a major 
accomplishment in terms of trans- 
portation, for it makes the tug 
available at any point in the world 
without requiring a voyage under 
its own power over rough stretches 
of the ocean. 

One model of the Chrysler Sea 
Mule marine tug is equipped with 
an ingenious adaptation of the 
hydraulic stabilizer priciple for 
attaching it to a barge or similar 
cargo-carrier, when this vessel is 
to be pushed. 


It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
keep abreast of the automotive news— 
better renew NOW! 
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DETROIT HARVESTER CO., Toledo division, receives Army-Navy E for 


excellence in 
Harvester; Col. H. M. 
Martin, president, CIO Local 12. 


roduction. Left to right, H. Lynn Pierson, president of Detroit 
M. Reedall, chief of ordnance, Cleveland district, and Ray 


transportation and to impress on them their personal responsibilities 
receding the tour, the dealers were enter- 
hotel by Munroe, who gave a straightforward talk on Chrysler division sales poli- 


Munroe is seated at the extreme 


Used Truck Price Rules 


Found Faulty 

DETROIT.—A number of dis- 
crepancies have already been 
found by the trade in the Used 
Commercial Vehicle Ceiling 
Price order RMPR 341 since it 
was issued Aug. 10. One of these 
is the fogginess that shrouds 
the instructions as to the re- 
quirements for certificate of 
transfer, when a dealer buys 
from an individual for resale. 

he order indicates that a cer- 
tificate is required, but OPA 
has advised interested parties 
that none is required in this 
case. 

In changing the method of 
determining the price on a 
“warranted” vehicle, OPA nar- 
rows the spread between buy- 
ing and selling price to the point 
where dealers cannot. repair 
older vehicles or wrecks and 
break even. It also makes a 
fleet operator, who sells any 
quantity of his used vehicles, 
take out a dealer license or dis- 
continue the practice. It leaves 
a wide loophole in the fixing of 
a used truck buying price when 
the vehicle is taken in on a 
trade. 

It is thought that many other 
complaints will develop on the 
ability of the dealer to operate 
under their regulation and 
dealers should study this regu- 
lation thoroughly before the 
certificate provision becomes ef- 
fective Sept. 15. 


Urge Allotment 
Of War Work 
In ‘Idle’ Areas 


WASHINGTON.—Because of the 
increasing shortage of manpower 
in certain critical areas, approxi- 
mately 1,000 prime contractors who 
have backlogs of orders totaling 
$5,000,000 or more have been re- 
quested to place future subcon- 
tractors for fabrication of products 
in the less critical labor supply 
areas of the nation. 

The request to observe this 
policy, which was called “vital to 
the war effort,” was contained in 
copies of a letter signed by Chair- 
man Nelson of WPB, Chairman 
Land of the Maritime Commission, 
Undersecretary of War Patterson, 
Undersecretary of Navy Forrestal 
and Clifton Mack, director of the 
procurement division of the Treas- 
ury department. 

This letter, in effect, urged prime 
contractors to follow the same 
policy in placing subcontracts 
which the government observes in 
placing prime contracts. For many 
months the War department, Navy 
department, Maritime Commission 
and Treasury department have 
been making every effort to place 
contracts in non-critical areas 
wherever production facilities and 
the required speed of delivery can 
be secured in such areas. 

In the allocation of war work, 
the procurement agencies rely on 
the War Manpower Commission’s 
monthly list of more than 300 labor 
market areas, classified in four 
groups according to the adequacy 
or shortage of labor supply. 
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Board Given New Dispute ‘Club’... 


WLB Rejects Demand 
For Chrysler Checkoff 


By Sydney J. Keith 
Associate Editor 

DETROIT.—On the same day 
WLB refused UAW-CIO demands 
for a dues checkoff system and 
maintenance of membership clause 
at Chrysler plants in Michigan, 
Indiana and California, the board 
last week was empowered by the 
President with the stiffest sanc- 
tions devised up to this time for 
use against non-complying labor 
and management. 

Stating that the union could 
renew its demand at the end of 
six months, the board emphasized 
that its decision will take “into 
consideration the industrial re- 
lations situation at Chrysler 
plants during the six-month pe- 
riod.” This was a pointed warn- 
ing, inasmuch as the panel re- 
port showed that from December, 
1941, to January, 19438, there 
were a total of 66 strikes at the 
company’s plants in the three 
states. 

WLB also announced that an 
impartial referee with final and 
binding powers would be ap- 
pointed to interpret the collective 
bargaining agreement in any and 
all future disputes between Chrys- 
ler Corp. and the UAW-CIO. 

While expressing the “earnest 
wish” that the sanctions further 
empowering the board “may not 
have to be invoked,” President 
Roosevelt, it was clear, is at- 
tempting to call a halt to dis- 
putes which have been crippling 
and plaguing war production. It 
was clear, too, that recalcitrant 
unions, stubborn management 
and strikers would feel the full 
impact of WLB’s new club. 

The White House order enables 
Stabilization Director Fred M. 
Vinson to take the following 
measures, when necessary, to ef- 
fectuate compliance with WLB 
decisions: 

Against unions in any plant, 
mine or facility seized by the 
government under the Connally- 
Smith Act, Vinson can direct the 
appropriate government agency 
to withhold or withdraw any 
benefits, privileges or rights ac- 
cruing to the unions under terms 
of employment in effect at the 
time of seizure. This includes 
withholding of checked-off dues 
until compliance. 

Against employers, who may 
suffer loss of their property 
under the Connally-Smith Act, 
Vinson is empowered to cancel 
or modify war contracts, pri- 
orities or any other benefits and 
privileges enjoyed. This is to be 
done only in cases where it will 
not impede the war effort. 

Against individual workers, 
who are also subject to severe 
penalties under the Connally- 
Smith Act, he is authorized to 
direct WMC and Selective Serv- 
ice to modify or cancel aito- 
gether draft deferments of any 


strikers. 
* * * 


Timken Wage Hike 

Hourly rated employes of Tim- 
ken-Detroit Axle Co. were granted 
a general wage increase of 6% 
cents an hour by the regional War 


HELICOPTER PRODUCTION planning, George W. Mason, 


Labor Board last week. The board 
also ordered a maintenance of 
membership clause in the Timken- 
UAW-CIO contract to help the 
union “hold in line employes who 
are making unreasonable demands 
or fomenting stoppages.” 
* * * 


UAW Squabbling 


The dark clouds, certain to emit 
much thunder at the forthcoming 
UAW-CIO convention at Buffalo, 
were gathering here last week as 
Richard T. Frankensteen, UAW 
vice-president, and George F. 
Addes, union secretary - treasurer, 
charged Walter P. Reuther and 
Richard T. Leonard, fellow-mem- 
bers of the UAW international 
board, with fomenting factionalism 
within union ranks and resorting 
to red-baiting. 

Addressing 200 spokesmen for 
Lansing union locals, Addes said: 
“If I have to suffer the irrespon- 
sible smear of being red-baited and 
called a Communist because I am 
behind the President, fully back 
the no-strike pledge, because I 
stand for democracy, tolerance and 
unity, then let all the world mouth 
Communism all they want to—for 
I am sure the things I try to 
stand for are the things this union 
was founded to achieve.” 

It is common knowledge that 
the Communists have been sup- 
porting the UAW faction headed 
by Addes. But observers here note 
a sharp about-face in the “party 
line,” in effect saying to the fac- 
tions in union ranks “a plague on 
you both.” The net result of all 
this cannot help but come to a 
head at the union’s convention. 


New Car Ration 


Forms Ready 


WASHINGTON.—The new forms 
for use with Ration Order 2B now 
are available, OPA announced last 
week. A description of the new 
automobile rationing forms follows: 


R-203: report of transfer for re- 
sale, scrap, or salvage, or of 
alteration of 1942 model passenger 
cars. The original of this form 
should. be sent to the inventory 
unit in New York by any dealer 
who acquires, scraps, or alters a 
1942 car; R-212: application for 
clearance statement to register, or 
to transfer and register 1942 model 
passenger car. Part A of this 
form is the application to be filed 
with the motor vehicle registrar. 

R-213: application for certificate 
to purchase 1942 model passenger 
ear for use. This form is filed 
with the board by anyone applying 
for permission to buy a 1942 car; 
R-14: certificate to purchase 1942 
model passenger car for. use. 
Dealers must send Part A of this 
form to the inventory unit, New 
York, within five days after de- 
livering any 1942 car purchased 
with a certificate. 

Other forms used with Ration 
Order 2B (R-216 R-217) are used 
only by persons and agencies 
required to apply directly to 


Washington. 


resident 


Nash-Kelvinator Corp., points out to A. M. Wibel, newly elected vice-presiden 
of the company, how it is that by altering the pitch of the rotating blades 
the Sikorsky helicopter can fly forward, backward, sidewise, or straight up 


and down. Nash-Kelvinator recently 


completed arrangements with Uni 


Aircraft Corp. and the Army Air Forces for quantity production of the uniqué 


craft. 





cs NO. 10 of a series * heroic episodes WORLD WAR NO. II 


Kas ball ikillion on he Goslioun, ir 


the action of the Coral Sea, caught a Japanese bomb. 


‘black. ... 


When he came to, it had become an inferno of writhing 


For him the whole world went sudden 


flame... «He quickly saw that his ¢ntire crew, an 
Engineering Repair Party of which he\was the officer 


- 
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© esquime, ine. 1909 


‘ta ship survived. 


* “Down the streets of Portsmouth, more than 
a hundred years ago, walked a sailor with one arm. 
one eye, a persistent state of nerves, and unable to 
tread a ship’s deck without being seasick. Indeed. 
he would probably have been in a home for incur- 
ables—were not his name Horatio Nelson. The man’s 
spirit drove the flesh.”’ So Stanley |Russell cited 
history’s most notable instance of a|truth that is 
being newly proved on countless occhsions in our 
own day, the fact that *“*the issue of a battle lies in 


the hearts of men.’’ Because their hearts are in this 


ee 
e 
‘@ 
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in charge, had been killed outright or knocked uncon- 
scious. . . . He soon saw, too, that his own wounds 
were mortal, his own time short . . . . With the curtain 
of his young life about to come crashing down, his 


thought was neither for himself nor yet for his men, but 


for the ship in which they served... .Mortally 


wounded as he was, he somewhere summoned up the 
strength to open the valve on a nearby fire plug. drag 
out the hose and hit the heart of the fire with a heavy 
stream. . . . That was the last thing he saw, the water 
. .Because he 


on the fire, before he dropped dead. 
died as he did, the Yorktown lived to fight another day. 


= ee" ees’ e'e'c's": ©. 28 © © @ 2 2 2 © 4.2 4 62.2 6 @ 8 6 2 “eee eo” 


battle for the survival of our way of life, our men 
out there are showing the spirit that drives the 
flesh to deeds of a high danger and daring that 
the rest of us can only dimly comprehend. No 
sacrifice that any of us can make, here at home, 
can even be compared to that supreme sacrifice 
our fighting men stand ready to make, every 
hour of every day. Many have already paid that 
price of freedom without quibbling over the cost. 
They “‘poured out the red sweet wine of youth; gave 


up the years to be”. . . without stopping once 


A FAVORED MAGAZINE 


when one man’s spirit drove his dying flesh’° 


to ask ‘*‘What’s in it for me?’’ Against such self- 
less devotion to duty, nothing else bulks very big 
these days. That’s why they have earned first 
place, by a wide margin, in the hearts of their 
countrymen. That’s why they come first and fore- 
most in all our own calculations for today and 
tomorrow. * We are both proud and humble in 
the pleasure we derive from the fact that Esquire 
is read and regarded with affection by the mem- 
bers of our fighting forces, 34.2% of whom it is 


now estimated to be reaching regularly. 


OF FIGHTING MEN 
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U. S. Expenditures 
For War Decline 
During July 


WASHINGTON. — Expenditures 
for war purposes by the govern- 
ment amounted to $6,746,000,000 
during July, a decrease of $942,- 
000,000 from expenditures in June, 
or twelve percent. 

The average daily rate of war 
expenditures in July amounted to 
$249,900,000 compared to a daily 
rate of $295,700,000 in June, a de- 
crease of 15 percent. The daily 
rate is based on the 27 days in 
July and the 26 days in June upon 
which checks were cleared by the 
Treasury. 

This is the first decrease in the 
average daily rate since December 
of 1942 and the lowest daily rate 
since January of this year. 

From July 1, 1940, through July 
31, 1943, the government expended 
$116,800,000,000 for war purposes. 
These figures include checks 
cleared by the Treasury and pay- 
able from war appropriations and 
net outlays of Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. and its subsidiaries. 
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Automotive Tax Receipts 


Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1943 
(000 Omitted) 
% Change 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943* from ’42 
$207,019 $226,187 $343,021 $369,587 $288,785 — 22% 


Taxes from 
Vehicle Operation 


Gasoline 


Transportation of 
Oil by Pipeline 


Use of Motor Vehicles 


11,511 12,480 13,474 13,670 + 1% 


72,625 146,287 +101% 


10,955 


Taxes from Manufacturing 
Automobile Trucks ... $ 6,008 $ 7,866 $ 10,746 $ 18,361 $ 4,228 — 77% 
Automobiles & 
Motorcycles 
Automobile Parts 
& Accessories 
Tires & Innertubes, 
Incl. Floor Taxes... 
Lubricating Oils 


59,351 81,402 77,171 1,423 — 98% 


10,630 13,083 28,087 20,476 27% 


18,344 — 72% 
43,317 — 7% 


34,819 41,555 51,054 64,811 


46,432 


Total Automotive Taxes $339,956 $888,333 $550,006 $690,548 $586,530 — 22% 


, Average Tax Collections 1936-1940 — $347,767 
*Preliminary 


In U. S. Fiscal Year Ended June 30— 


Automotive Tax Receipts 


Down Only 2 Percent 


WASHINGTON. — Total federal 
automotive taxes for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1943, were 
substantially as much as they were 
for the previous year, although 
the operation of automobiles by 
the American public declined ap- 
proximately 40 percent during the 
year, according to a report re- 
leased last week by the National 
Automobile Dealers Assn. 


“For the fiscal year ended June 
30, the government _ collected 
$448,742,000 in taxes for motor 
vehicle operation,” states the re- 
port, “while for the previous 
twelve-month period the same 
federal taxes totaled 4$55,686,000. 
The decline was slightly less than 
two percent. 

“While the government’s collec- 
tions from gasoline taxes fell from 
$369,587,000 in 1942 to $288,785,000 


_ We’ ve Been Working on the Normandie! 


a 


s ay, ‘Af ie 


— tte re ¢ 


After what has probably been the most gigantic 
of all war-time production jobs . . . after eight- 
een gruelling months of test for American in- 
genuity and perseverence—the Normandie floats 
again as the Lafayette, being readied to serve 
in her place in the battle line! 


The Normandie story in Business Week was not 
one of cocktails in the lounge, or soufflés for 
dessert, or of the awfulness of the tragedy of 
her burning. It was a BW report of steel, men, 
torches, water, displacement, section diagrams 
...@ business story of the solving of the pro- 
duction problems, lucidly written with working 
verbs, by an engineer, for management-men. 


The authenticity of its information is guaran- 
teed — for to write such a story Business Week 
used again its privilege of calling upon the 


knowledge and services of the editors of its 23 
associated McGraw-Hill industrial and tech- 
nical publications. 


This invaluable cache of professional talent — 
of a kind that is open to no other publisher — is 
drawn on again and again by BW. Witness the 
resulting soundness of the BW report on avia- 
tion production lag—written by a Business Week 
reporter out in the field in collaboration with a 
McGraw-Hill top expert in aviation. 


Such full-bodied reporting is the essence of 
BW’s ability to grip the constant interest of the 
nation’s top management-men. It is really the 
one magazine that covers the entire waterfront 
of business news, wherever and however made 
— with its one aim a practical usefulness to 
active executives. 


BUSINESS WEEK—IThe News-hbase of Management's Decisions 


in 1943, this loss was largely offset 
federal taxes totaled $455,686,000. 
the use tax as against collections 
of only 72,625,000 from the same 
source during the 1942 fiscal year,” 
the report pointed out. 

““The National Automobile Deal- 
ers Assn. analysis of _ internal 
revenue collections for the fiscal 
year just ended revealed a grand 
total of $536,520,000 from auto- 
motive sources. This was the 
largest total ever collected except 
for the years 1941 and 1942. In 
1941 these collections were $550,- 
006,000 and for 1942 they were 
$690,548,000. 

“The large decline in automotive 
taxes collected in 1943 was ac- 
counted for by the heavy loss in 
excise taxes received from auto- 
motive manufacturing. This sum 
dropped from $234,862,000 in 1942 to 
$87,788,000 in 1943, a loss of 63 
percent.” 

The accompanying table shows 
comparative internal revenue col- 
lections from automotive sources 
during the last five fiscal years. 


Educators Learn 


Shop Work at 
Dodge School 


DETROIT. — War’s influence on 
education was strongly emphasized 
when 70 faculty members of mid- 
western high schools began an 
eight week training course at 
Chrysler Corp. apprentice training 
school at the Dodge Main plant 
here recently. 

All these educators and teachers 
are working for a Master’s or 
Doctor’s degree at the universities 
of Michigan, Wayne, Northwestern, 
or Cincinnati, and they will re- 
ceive full college credit for the, 
work done at the Dodge school. 
These universities are affiliated 
with the company in a five-year 
course in production and univer- 
sity engineering available to quali- 
fied college students. 

A special program of instruction, 
including 40 hours a week of actual 
machine shop work, has been laid 
out by John M. Amiss, director of 
industrial edueation, and _ repre- 
sentatives of the universities in- 
cluding Dr. H. C. Koch, professor 
of education at Michigan; Dr. C. 


| E. Erickson of Northwestern; Dr. 


Arthur Stenius of Wayne; and H. 
C. Messinger of the college of en- 
gineering at Cincinnati. Cooperat- 
ing with them is Carl M. Horn of 
the board of control for vocational 
education of the state of Michi- 
gan. 

In addition, the teachers attend 
daily conferences on _ various 
phases of industrial management 
and operation, including problems 
of personnel, social service, em- 
ployment, labor relations, and 


others. 


Fisher to Make 


More Instruments 


DETROIT. — A contract calling 
for the production of thousands 
of sensitive aircraft instruments, 
known as remote reading magnetic 
compass indicators and transmit- 
ters, has been received by the 
Ternstedt division of Fisher Body, 
according to E. F. Fisher, general 
manager. 

The instruments were designed 
and also are being built by the 
Bendix Aviation division. The com- 
pass indicator and_ transmitter 
which operate as a single unit, 
contain a total of 206 parts. The 
compass transmitter is placed in 
the airplane wing or other points 
relatively free from magnetic in- 
fluence and the compass bearing 
is transmitted electrically to the 
indicator on the instrument panel 
in the pilot’s compartment. 


S. C. Gas Revenue Down 

COLUMBIA, S. C.—The South Caro- 
lina tax commission reports that the 
six-cents-a-gallon gasoline tax brought 
in gross receipts of $977, during 
July, compared with st 125,329 for the 
same month a year ago. 
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Breaking in shoes 


for Tomorrows Giants 


Edison, Chrysler, Firestone, and a handful of others 
— these were yesterday's giants of invention and 
industry. 

Ford, at eighty, is still a giant; Kettering is more 
active than ever. 


Henry Kaiser, Glenn Martin, Ben Fairless, and how’ 
many others—these are the gargantuan ‘‘doers’’ grow- 


ing out of this war. 


And there are thousands, yet unknown, on the way up. 
We know. Our business, you might say, is breaking- 


in shoes for future giants. 


Popular Science Monthly is custom-built for the 
men who make things work... men who know how 
to get things done! “'Self-starters’’ with a voracious 
appetite for new ideas and new products. You should 
see our daily mailbag! 

700,000 mechanically-inquisitive men read this news- 
picture magazine of science and industry each month, 
and spend far above average magazine reading time 
in its intriguing, information-packed pages. 


No, they’re not all big shots. You'll find presidents 
and plant superintendents, engineers and electric 
welders among our readers. What bonds them to- 
gether as a powerful force in America’s future (and 
yours) is a state of mind that keeps them busy 
creating and adapting new things for better living 
and more efficient production. 


Surveys show, again and again, that they are the first 
buyers of many types of products. And surveys show, 
too, that once you've sold these 700,000 potential 
giants, these pacemakers become an enthusiastic sales 
army for your product with friends and neighbors.* 


sanerawaameeaters PACEMAKER FOR POSEWAR 


list. We don’t suggest you add POPULAR SCIENCE 

to that list . . . if these men are important to you THE NEWS PICTURE MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
we urge you to put it at the top and make us show 

you factually why it always belonged there. 


eo -* ° «+ SAN FRANCISCO 
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July Sales Gain 
19 Percent Over 
July of 1942 


WASHINGTON. —A sales gain 
of 19 percent for July, 1943 com- 
pared with July 1942 was reported 
by 14,620 independent retailers in 
34 states, according to preliminary 
data released last week by the 
bureau of the census. Compared 
with June this year, sales for July 
were down 8 percent. 

Eating and _ drinking places 
headed the nondurable’ goods 
trades with a gain in sales of 31 
percent compared to July, 1942. 
Other advances were recorded for 
dry goods and general merchandise 
stores, 28 percent; apparel stores 
and department stores, each 27 
percent; drug stores, 24 percent; 
food stores, 23 percent; and gen- 
eral stores, 20 percent. 

Virtually no change was shown 
in the sales of filling stations. 

Among the durable goods trades, 
jewelry stores experienced a 36 
percent rise in sales, while furni- 
ture stores and hardware stores 
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HERE IS the Commercial and Specialt 


mobile Co. (Chrysler 
25 Singer hi-speed mach 
are a 
clothing for many 


department of the American Auto- 


distributor), Seattle. This department is equipped with 
ines and its own down room and cutting room. Here 
ying suite for several air lines, sleeping bags and down-filled 
government operations and contractors in Alaska. The 


company also produces a limited volume for civilian use. 


noted respective gains of 18 and 
four percent. Dollar volume of 
motor vehicle dealers was at ap- 
proximately the same level as a 
year ago, and sales of lumber- 
building materials dealers were 
off slightly. 


Kawell-Walker 


CHICAGO. — Kawell-Walker Motors 
has been appointed a Ford dealer, it 
was announced last week. At the same 
time, the Chicago Automobile Trade 
Assn. said that Emil Denemark, Inc. 
(Buick-Cadillac) has rejoined as 
member. 


Add U 


to $12,162 Millions... 


June Income Payments 


Reach Record Peak 


WASHINGTON. — June income 
payments to individuals reached the 
record peak of $12,162 millions, 
Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones 
announced last week. 

Most of the increase over the 
May total of $11,138 millions re- 
sulted from the usual May-June 
rise in dividend and interest dis- 
bursements. Even after allowance 
for seasonal influence, however, the 
Commerce Department’s index of 
total income payments advanced 
from 208.7 in May (revised) to 
211.5 in June (1935-39—100). 

Continued expansion of pay- 
rolls of manufacturing establish- 
ments engaged in war production 
was a major factor in this in- 
crease. Fi 

Income payments to individuals 
totaled $67,119 millions in the first 
six months of this year—27 per- 
cent above the $52,687 millions paid 
out in the same period of 1942. 


Looking Back... Helps 


Poutiac Oealers 


to Look Ahead 


S WE here at Pontiac look back over 
those days of uncertainty which 


That was that—but there was more to be 


done! 


immediately followed Pearl Harbor— 
as we review the energetic, intelligent 
steps which our dealers took so promptly 
—both we and they have every reason 
now to look ahead with encouragement, 
hope and assurance of a bright future. 


First came the “belt-tightening” phase, 
when operations were streamlined to 
meet—and ride out—any emergencies. 


That done, Pontiac dealers were ready 
to seek ways and means of moving 
forward. 


They rolled up their sleeves and went to 
work at the assignment of maintaining 
and building up their service operations 
to protect their owners until new cars 
could again be produced. By holding or 
training mechanics, by improving service 
facilities, by sending millions of pieces 
of direct-by-mail advertising and with 
the backing of regular factory advertising 
in more than 1800 newspapers, they soon 
found business—and dollars — rolling 
into their doors. poe 


To supplant revenue ordinarily expected 
from volume new car sales, Pontiac 
dealers entered wholeheartedly and 
aggressively into a program of buying 
and selling used cars. By so doing, they 
were able to make available to defense 
workers many cars that otherwise would 
have remained idle—thus making an 
important contribution to the war effort. 


Other difficulties may appear before the 
“good old days” return. But we at the 
factory are confident that the initiative 
and resourcefulness and the aggressive- 
ness of our dealers will overcome them. 


Thus, when Victory comes, Pontiac 
dealers, having retained their organiza- 
tions, having gained valuable experience 
and having maintained sound financial 
structures, will be ready to take full ad- 
vantage of their positions. 


That is why we are so proud of Pontiac 
dealers and the job they have done. 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS! BUY AN 
ADDITIONAL $100 BOND DURING THE 3rd LOAN DRIVE! 


Pouitiac 


DIVISION OF'GENERAL MOTORS 


Nearly nine-tenths of the in- 
crease in the half-year total may 
be traced to three components of 
the income stream: manufactur- 
ing wages and salaries, federal 
payrolls (including pay of the 
armed services), and net income 
of farm operators. These three 
items constituted less than two- 
fifths of total income paid out 
to individuals in the January- 
June period of 1942. 

Other components of the income 
payments total—including wages 
and salaries paid out by the dis- 
tributive and service industries, the 
net income of proprietors other 
than farm operators, dividends 
and interest, benefit and relief pay- 
ments, and miscellaneous items of 
labor income—either increased only 
moderately or approximated their 
1942 levels. 

While income payments in the 
first half of the year con 
the rapid upward trend initiated 
in the middle of 1940, it is note- 
worthy that the rate of expan- 
sion has slackened as conversion 
to a war basis has approached 
fulfillment. 

The Commerce department’s in- 
dex of total income payments rose 
at successively sharper’ rates 
throughout the quarters of 1942, 
but in each of the first two quar- 
ters of 1943 the rate of gain de- 
clined. 

The three dynamic components 
accounting for most of the rise in 
individuals’ incomes during the 
war period—factory payrolls, ‘fed- 
eral payrolls (including pay of the 
armed forces), and agricultural in- 
come — all expanded at diminish- 
ed rates during the first two quar- 
ters of this year. Contract con- 
struction payrolls, moreover, de- 
clined steadily from their third 
quarter 1942 peak as many govern- 
ment military and industrial pro- 
jects reached completion. 


More Durable 
Paints Seen for 


Postwar Auto 


BUFFALO.—Many of the paints 
flowing from the Buffalo plant of 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc. for use on 
tanks, planes, ships and guns will 
provide more durable and serv- 
iceable coatings for peacetime 
automobiles and other products, 
President Harold E. Webster 
announced. 

Pratt & Lambert has appointed 
@ special postwar planning com- 
mittee to prepare a complete blue- 
print of peacetime production. 

Postwar paints, Webster said, 
“will dry faster, will last longer 
and be less subject to deterioration 
when subjected to extreme tem- 
peratures. Colors will be more 
fadeproof. Most all paints will be 
easier to apply and one coat will 
oftentimes do the work of two 
coats ordinarily required before 
the war.” 


2 Ethyl Plants 
Win E Flags 


NEW YORK. — Employes of 
Ethyl Corp. plants at Deepwater, 
N. J., and Baton Rouge, La., have 
received the Army-Navy E produc- 
tion award for “outstanding 
achievement in producing war 
equipment.” Both plants are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of Ethyl 
fluid used in blending high test 
motor fuels. 

Gov. Sam Jones commended the 
work of the Baton Rouge employes. 
Col. L. L. Koontz, commanding of- 
ficer of Harding Field Army air- 
base, presented the E pennant to 
Clinton W. Bond, resident manager 
for Ethyl, Harry M. Fisher, plant 
manager of the organic chemicals 
division of E. I. du Pont de Nem- 
ours and Co., and William Ross, 
plant manager of the electro- 
chemicals division of du Pont. 

At the Deepwater Ethyl plant, 


| Col. William D. Hamlin, executive 


officer, Office of Chief Signal Of- 
ficer, U. S. Army, presented the 
award to Charles Wasserman, resi- 
dent manager of the plant. 
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THEY WERE SICK 
OF DISTORTION 


More and more people wanted news meaning. They were tired of “angles” that add color, 
subtract objectivity. They wanted opinions signed by responsible authorities. They 
wanted previews of the future. And today they especially want on-the-spot news 

direct from the fighting fronts...by top war correspondents like Lardner, 

Newman, Boddie, Mueller. These were the things the people wanted. And 

they are the things Newsweek gives them. With all these services, at a time of 
such vital need, Newsweek was bound to succeed! Circulation up 74% 
in five years! More than half a million readers! And a jump in advertising 

revenue—among general magazines—from twenty-second to fifth place! 


Spectacular? Yes. But also inevitable. 


A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC 1S AMERICA'S GREATEST SECURITY 
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Firms Fear Postwar... 


Rubber Crisis is Passed 
Litchfield Declares 


NEW YORK.—“We have passed 
the crisis in rubber for necessary 
military and civilian use,” P. W. 
Litchfield, chairman of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., said last week 
shortly after his return from a 
trip to England. 

“By October we will be produc- 
ing synthetic rubber in quantities 
equal to natural rubber used in 
the United States before the war,” 
said Litchfield, “and by January 
we should be _ producing’ the 
equivalent of all used in the 


Registrations Increase 


By 2,839 in Saskatchewan 
_ REGINA, Sask., Aug. 7.—Gaso- 
line rationing and restrictions on 
tire purchases have failed to cur- 
tail motoring in this Canadian 
province. 

Figures issued by the provincial 
motor license division show that 
2,839 more car licenses were taken 
out during the first seven months 
of 1943, compared with the cor- 
responding period in 1942. 


United Nations prior to the war. 


“By the late spring of 1944, we 
should be in a position to release 
tires for pleasure driving, or at 
least much broader civilian use 
than now. If we can’t it will only 
be due to manpower shortages and 
lack of transportation. 


“We feel that synthetic rubber 
tires are 85 percent as good as 
natural rubber tires, but we find 
it necessary to use some natural 
rubber to get the best results. For 
most passenger car tires, synthetic 
rubber stands up well, but greater 
quantities of natural rubber are 
needed for truck tires. 


“I believe the United States will 
retain predominance in tire pro- 
duction throughout the world,” he 
said. “The public investment in 
synthetic rubber factories was the 
best ever made to protect the in- 
dustry. If these plants are kept 
alive and working after the war. 
we should never again be held 
up around the world in regard 
to price.” 





Facts and Flashes 


Business District OK’s 


Louisville By-Pass 

LOUISVILLE. — Merchants 
here now realize that routing 
main arteries of traffic through 
business districts of large cities 
is of no benefit, and merely 
blocks traffic and results in ac- 
cidents and congestion. Folks 
who are going to stop will any- 
way, and the others are merely 
bored at delay. 

The state highway depart- 
ment plans an outer belt’s con- 
struction as one of its first post- 
war projects. The drive will by- 
pass the business district— 
something merchants objected 
to a few years ago, but which 
they now call “A magnificent 
project for the area.” 


Meter Revenue OK 


RICHMOND, Va. — (UTPS). — City 
revenues from parking meters are still 
holding up comparatively well, despite 
gasoline rationing, and the reduction 
in income is well below what was 
anticipated by city officials. Collections 
for the first six months of the fiscal 
year were $22,455, or $5,836 less than 
the first six months of 1942. 


Democracy is the American way of 
life; let’s keep it that way. 


Taxes On Reserves 
Peril Survival 


NEW YORK.-—Accumulation of 
reserves is being impeded to such 
an extent by federal taxes that 
many corporations will be unable 
to survive postwar readjustments, 
a National Industrial Conference 
Board survey warns. 

One executive was quoted by the 
board as saying that if private 
business is not allowed to build in 
the war period reserves with which 
to meet the expenses of conversion 
back to a peacetime basis, “many 
small businesses will fall and 
many larger businesses will find it 
exceedingly difficult to hold their 
labor organizations together dur- 
ing the critical period succeeding 
the cessation of hostilities. 

“The security of the corporation 
as an economic unit,” the board 
declares, “appears frequently to be 
a motive of management more 
compelling than profits for dis- 
tribution to stockholders. Fear of 


From the 


Technical Service Department 
ETHYL CORPORATION 


FROM THE WARTIME AUTOMOTIVE FRONT 


1600 West Eight Mile Road 
DETROIT, Michigan 

23% wartime increase in road calls for emergency service reported by AAA. 
Troubles with starter and ignition cause most of increase. Actually fewer 
calls due to carelessness of driver (out of gas, lost keys, etc.). 


Advances in the technique of making gasoline components and newer types of 
refinery equipment promise large quantities of high-quality fuel for post-war 
vehicles and planes. How this new refinery equipment will be used will be 
determined by such factors as: refinery economics, types of post-war engines, 
domestic conditions, etc. However, one thing is certain—it will be used. 


Latest ODT-SAE reports on Preventive Maintenance practice cover cold welding 
and fitting pistons to reconditioned cylinders. Get free copies and list of 


all manuals from Office of Defense Transportation, Washington, D. C. 


nearest ODT or OWI field office. ) 


(or 


A unique Army camp contest promotes Preventive Maintenance. An expert crew 
tours the post daily, flagging down vehicles at random to check tires, lube 
levels, axle assembly, battery, etc. Any deficiency brings an "X for the Axis" 
mark against the unit to which vehicle belongs. 


Resourcefulness is the keynote on manpower today. Part-time workers can help 
a lot on a split-shift plan. Supervisory employees are rolling up their own 
shirt sleeves. 


More teamwork between the service station and the garage will help meet 
manpower problems. When short-handed, garage sends out light work—grease 
jobs, spark plug cleaning, etc. Service station cooperates by sending heavier 
repair work to garage. This gets work done faster, keeps customers happier. 


Oil change every 60 days for conservation of passenger cars is indicated by 
laboratory reports recently published. Tests simulating rationed driving con- 
ditions show that contamination from sludge, water, rust, etc., calls for 
frequent changes, even though oil is not worn out. 


In World War I, 


a division used 4,400 horses and 153 motor vehicles of about 


3,500 total mechanized horsepower, or a total of about 8,000 available horse- 
power. Today that same division has about 2,700 vehicles with a total of about 
450,000 available horsepower—and all from internal combustion engines! 


Oil is ammunition. Use it wisely. 


a postwar depression and prepara 
tion for it appears to dominate th 
policies and attitudes of business 
management. Accordingly, profit, 
are sought mainly as a means to 
security. ‘ , 

“One respondent, for example 
states that "Present taxes take so 
much of income that we will have 
to be very careful if we are td 
have enough to get through the 
next slump.’ And another says 
‘Our job from here out is to ge 
in the strongest possible financial 
shape. It will be a struggle wit 
present and possible future taxes. 
No more expansion with our 
money.’ 

“A specific example of postwar 
dangers is that of liquidating in, 
ventories-in-process and accounts 
receivable at the termination _of 
hostilities. Borrowing to provide 
additional working capital is a 
normal procedure for many cor- 
porations when liquidation of in 
ventories and accounts receivable 
is expected to provide the funds 
with which to repay loans. The 
present danger arises from the 
strong possibility that postwar 
liquidation of labor-and-materials 
in-process and accounts receivable 
cannot be consummated withou 


grave losses. 

“Since taxes are not due until 
about a year after the profits upo 
which they are levied were earned, 
reserves are set up by corporations 
to meet the payments when the 
become due. Many corporations 
are making current use or 
funds represented by these re 
serves and are depending upon 
future earnings or liquidation oO 
assets for cash with which to pa 
taxes. Some corporations feel that 
this is such a hazardous practicq 
that they refuse to do it; rather, 
they restrict current operations if 
necessary, to permit the setting 
aside of cash to meet these 
payments. 

“Those who feel forced to use 
their tax reserves currently be- 
cause of the urgency of war pro 
duction are quite apprehensive as 
to the dangerous postwar situation 
they are creating for themselves. 


Fisk Demurrer 
Plea Overruled 
By Del. Court 


WILMINGTON, Del.—Chancello: 
W. W. Harrington, in Chancery 
Court here, overruled a demurre 
of the dissolved Fisk Rubber Corp 
which sought to prevent the ap- 
pointment of a receiver at thg 
request of two stockholders. I 
the course of his opinion Chancel- 
lor Harrington said that “it ap 
pears that prior to the dissolution 
of the corporation a fraud was 
perpetrated on it by its director 
and others.” 

The action for the appointmen 
of a receiver was brought May 6 
by Janice Levin and Benjamin W. 
Cohen, holders together with 7 
shares of common stock with a pa 
value of one dollar a share. They 
alleged that the directors of th 
corporation had conspired to sel 
certain valuable patents to United 
States Rubber Co. at their boo 
value of one dollar each and to the 
profit of the directors. 

The original petition before thé 
Chancellor named 10 directors of 
Fisk at the time of its dissolutio 
in the spring of 1940 and listed 
among the chief assets letters 
patent of the United States owne 
by the corporation as assignee 
covering inventions’ establishing 
improved methods and apparat 
for “ calendaring sheets of rubber 
and cords with a single unvu 
canized sheet in which the rubbe 
entirely surrounded the parallel 
cords arranged in its central plan 
and known as Cord Tire Fabric. 


Named Btcertbeiiias 


CANTON, O.—Coulter-Sibbett Steel 
Co. has been appointed Arizona an 
Southern California distributors o 
Timken graphitic steels, according to 
the Steel and Tube division, Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. 





Hi. is young enough to like a fight, get 
a kick out of a uniform. He studies nights. 
goes to a cram school to pass stiff civil service 
exams; waits months or years for a vacancy. 

He lives by a soldier’s discipline, night 
shifis, on-call emergencies. Reprimanded by 
authority, bawled out by irate citizens. pushed 
around by politicians ... he keeps his mouth 
shut, studies for the next grade, lasts out the 
long years to possible promotion. 

On an average of fifty dollars a week, he 
pays for his uniforms, supports a family, some- 
times buys a small house. Uninsurable because 
of his occupation, he contributes to the police 
pension fund which provides some security 


for his old age, some resource for his family if 
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WHAT PRICE 
a policeman’s peace of mind ? 


death comes early . . . some peace of mind for 
himself on his rounds. 

Behind a clear conscience and a clean 
shield, he dares dark streets at night, takes 
chances with closed doors and mobster guns, 
acts as the living force of law. More than any- 


_ thing else we know, the cop on the home beat 


represents our degree of civilization, makes 


freedom a fact... And as such, gets mighty 


little concern from most of us. 


Resor February, an Inquirer staff man 
met a friend, in City Hall . . . a white haired 
police sergeant called down to testify before 
the Council as to the current needs of the Police 
Pension Fund. Thus the story came out... 

Each year, the police force had to petition 
the City Council for funds to keep the Police 
Pension Fund functioning. And each year, out 
of the goodness of its heart, the Council came 
across. This arrangement gave the council a 
certain measure of influence in police 
affairs. The men on the force felt 
that the quid pro quo, the return 
favors expected, and their degree of 
dependence, had become unbearable. 

In January 1943, Philadelphia policemen 
appealed to the State Legislature for some 
permanent provision for their Pension Fund. 
A bill was introduced which proposed a levy 
of 2% 


the state by outside companies. The bill was 


on the casualty insurance written in 
stalled in committee while the solons queried 
its “constitutionality’’ — a time honored device 
— despite the previous passage of a similar bill 
for the Firemen’s Pension Fund. 

Our friend the sergeant doubted that the 


bill would ever come toa vote... The Inquirer 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 
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man carried this story back to the office... 

The Police Pension Fund bill had not 
gone unnoticed in The Inquirer’s columns — 
but now the barrage began. Joseph H. Miller. 
Inquirer political editor, watched over the bill 
like the Hollywood mother of a child prodigy ; 
prodded, commented, called names in his daily 
dispatches. Editorials appeared almost every 
day, became increasingly insistent. 

With the people of Philadelphia and the 
State aware of the issue . . . the lawmakers 
dropped their double talk, brought the bill to 
a vote on May 9th, passed it by a big majority. 
Similar bills had failed at three previous ses- 
sions . . . The Inquirer campaign lasted only 
six weeks; but in six weeks The Inquirer will 


get results for anything worthwhile. 


I HILADELPHIA police are holding their 
heads a little higher these days. Any cop who 
stops a bullet tonight knows that the welfare 
of his family will not rest with the politicians. 

There was no circulation potential in this 
Police Pension Fund campaign, nor an extra 
line of advertising. Policemen are a minority, 
with not too much money; and they get their 
newspapers free, anyway. The city needed this 
pension provision more than the police. The 
Inquirer thought the issue worth fighting for. 

Our founding fathers foresaw a free press 
as a check on representative government. The 
Inquirer respects its responsibilities; and gets 
respect in turn from its readers. 

Respect is one of the elements that makes a 
good newspaper a good medium . . . as more 
advertisers learn every day in The Inquirer! 


The Priladelphig Inquirer [stow on 
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Britain Looks to Postwar 
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How England Tackled 
Used Car Problem 


Eprror’s Note: Following is the 
fifth in a series of articles on 
the postwar used-car problem, 
which recently were published 
in the Motor Trader, leading 
British trade journal. The first 
four articles discussed the used 
car as the industry’s “greatest 
problem,” pointed out that pre- 
war palliatives were ineffective, 
and gave the British version of 
how the problem was tackled 
in the U. 8. and Germany. 
Today’s instalment discusses 
“How the Problem was Tackled 
in England.” 


When considering how the used 
car problem was handled in this 
country (Great Britain), we do 
not turn over one of the brightest 
pages in the industry’s history. 
It was in 1927 that the MAA 
first set up the Used Car Mar- 
ket Report Board, and some 
splendid spade and_ education- 
al work was put in| The plan 
used was an adaptation of the 
Windsor Scheme, following closely 
those used in America, and relied 
for its information upon returns 
from retailers. These were found to 
lack the reliability which was de- 
sirable, as there was a marked 
reluctance upon the part of re- 
tailers to furnish returns of their 
used car transactions for fear that 
such information might find its 
way into the hands of the MTA. 
This oft-expressed fear was sig- 
nificant when the accuracy of the 
returns is considered, and was not 
abated to any great extent by the 
returns being sent in under seal 
to a firm of chartered accountants, 
with the consequent safeguard. 

When it was found that the ac- 
curacy of the returns was suspect, 
used car valuation experts were 
drafted on to the Board. But the 
Used Mar Market Report had not 
been in existence long before some 
manufacturers became __ seriously 
concerned. The concern in one di- 
rection reached the point that ac- 
tions for libel were rumored be- 
cause the allowance prices set out 
in the Used Car Market Report 
were considered to be a reflection 
upon the manufacturer’s value of 
his used cars. 

Price Range Low 

While the Used Car Market Re- 
port was an official publication of 
the MAA, no rule existed which 
brought the published prices with- 


* 


in the machinery of the MTA, al- 
though a small number of manu- 
facturers did insert in their agree- 
ments a clause enjoining the re- 
tailers “to have regard to the 
figures published in the Used Car 
Market Report.” 


The general level of price 
maintenance during the years 
1930 to 1935 was very low, the 
chief reason being the unregu- 
lated and chaotic state of the 
used car market. Retailers’ stock 
of used cars increased rapidly, 
absorbing more and more of 
their working capital. From 1931 
to 1935, 963,345 new cars were 
sold, while the total number of 
cars licensed only increased dur- 
ing the same period by 429,938. 
The balance of 583,407 can be 
said to represent, almost in its 
entirety, the increase in retail- 
ers’ used car stocks. This volume 
of new car sales was subsidized 
by approximately $75,000,000 from 
retailers’ gross profit margins, as 
retailers’ losses on used cars had 
reached almost $25,000,000 per 
annum in 1935. 

“Nemesis” Revolt 


This appalling state of affairs 
brought about the famous “Neme- 
sis” revolt in the retail trade and, 
although to dwell upon it would 
be interesting and would illus- 
trate one phase of the ever-re- 
curring fight of the sane element 
in the retail trade for decent and 
fair marketing conditions, its main 
interest, as far as this series of 
articles is concerned, lies in the 
fact that it brought about in 1935 
the reconstitution of the MTA. 

Whether or not this “peace 
treaty,” like so many others, simp- 
ly laid the foundations of another 
“war,” contemporary history goes 
some way to provide the answer. 
The fact remains that, under the 
reconstitution, the MTA became a 
manufacturer-dominated and con- 
trolled association. Retailer mem- 
bership was made a necessary con- 
dition of being granted trade terms 
upon cars, but the door of entry 
was wide open. 


In September, 1935, the MTA 
took over the Used Car Market 
Report of the MAA and pub- 
lished it as the National Used 
Car Price Book, and so the trade 
changed over from a _ retailer- 
controlled guide to used car val- 
ues to a manufacturer-controlled 
publication, and used cars came 


EXICO CITY 
and Monterrey 


American Airlines provides Passenger, International Air 
Express and Air Mail service “south of the border.” On ° 
American’s Flagships you can go from important centers 
in the United States and in Canada all the way to Mon- 
terrey and Mexico City. This direct service to Mexico is 
also the time-saving way to reach the great aerial routes to 
the Canal Zone and Central and South America. 


For Reservations, call the nearest 
American Airlines Office 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 7. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 


New Car Stocks 
Nearly Gone 
In Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA CITY.—New auto- 
mobile supplies here are nearly 
gone, according to Jeff Griffin, 
OPA rationing representative, after 
a check of new car s‘ipplies and 
future quota forecasts. The situa- 
tion looks dark enough to bring 
a change in regulations, he pre- 
dicted. Persons wanting to*buy 
new cars now must find a dealer 
willing to part with a machine 
before they can obtain a .ceftifi- 


CONGRATULATIONS on a good job_went to Orrin Fox (right), Pasad ° ° 
Calif., Pontiac dealer, from General Manager Harry J. Klingler, (left) of cate, Grin announced 
Pontiac, on a recent trip to the coast. By catering to war workers, Fox has 
increased his service business by 200 percent. Center is Los Angeles Zone 


Manager John Bathrick. 


within the 
machinery. 

The method by which the re- 
turns of used cars were made by 
retailers remained _ substantially 
the same. Each manufacturer nom- 
inated between 50 and 250 of his 
distributors and dealers to submit 
returns of used car sales of his 
make, which had been sold retail. 
The returns were to be averaged 
and depreciated by 5 per cent, the 
resulting figures to appear in the 
National Used Car Price Book as 
maximum allowances. 

Even before the first issue of the 
National Used Car Price Book the 
manufacturers insisted upon two 
important departures from the 
terms of the “peace treaty.” First 
that there should be no deprecia- 
tion from the averages, and sec- 
ondly that all figures proposed for 
publication should be submitted to 
the individual manufacturers for 
their approval, and also for them 
to supply the figures for any cars 
for which adequate returns had 
not been received. 

The result of all this was that 
the published figures were too 
high, and persistent and violent 
criticism upon the part of the re- 
tail trade led, in September, 1937, 
to the averages of the returns being 
depreciated, before publication, by 
5 per cent. 

Losses Still Substantial 

During the years 1935 to 1937 the 
MTA undoubtedly did an enormous 
amount in curtailing used car 
losses. The cynic would perhaps 
say that is could not help having 
some measure of success; the con- 
ditions before were so bad. Used 
car losses, however, remained sub- 
stantial. Although the percentage 
loss per sale decreased slightly, 
the aggregate increased because of 
the larger number of used cars 
handled and the great influx of 
new car sellers, a large proportion 
of which were of the “adventurer” 
class. 

The total number of used cars in 
retailers’ stocks continued to grow. 
The increase in the years 1936 and 
1937 was approximately 300,000. 
New car sales had increased from 
144,212 in 1931 to 326,793 in 1937, 
a total of 1,592,196, while the in- 
crease in the total cars in use over 
the same period was only 759,167. 
In 1938 and 1939, when new car 
sales fell, the total number of cars 
licensed increased. 

Mixed Reception 


The criticism that manufacturer 
control of the National Used Car 
Price Book inflated the published 
prices grew in volume until, in 
1938, the MTA set up a commis- 
sion to consider and report upon 
the operation of the National Used 
Car Price Book; two retailers, three 
manufacturers, the secretary of 
the MTA, and the editors of two 
of the trade papers sat under the 
independent chairmanship of Sir 
C. Herbert Smith. The Commission 
has never published the evidence 
given before it, but it did in June, 
1938, publish a report which con- 
tained certain findings and recom- 
mendations. T his report had a 
mixed reception, which was not 
surprising, as the Commission 
seemed to find considerable diffi- 
culty in steering a course, other 
than that obviously set up by the 
compass of evidence, which would 
free them from the criticism of 
both the manufacturers and retail- 
ers. The findings of the Commis- 
sion were to the effect: 

(1) The control of used car 
prices was of marked benefit to 
ithe industry and that it had been 
|“reasonably effective.” 

(2) There were many factors 
tending to raise and maintain 
“Book” prices at an artificially 


price protection 


high level. The chief of these were 
inadequate provision against time 
lag and failure to provide adequate- 
ly a." reconditioning and selling 
costs. 


(3) The ration of used cars sold 
to new cars sold was 2.5 to 1, and 
since at least 90 per cent of new 
cars sold replaced others, new and 
used car markets are interdepen- 
dent. It is an economic impossibil- 
ity to force the new car market 
except at the expense of the other. 


(4) The public was aware of the 
“Book” and used it as a lever to 
obtain maximum allowances. 


(5) Manufacturer control of 
“Book” prices was emphatically 
condemned. The fact that manufac- 
turer control was exercised by only 
a few manufacturer members was 
disbelieved by the trader members. 
Book price control by individual 
manufacturers leads to unfairness. 


Commission’s Recommendations 

The recommendations of the 
— included the follow- 
ng:— 

(i) Allowance prices for used 
cars should in so far as is prac- 
ticable reflect the use to which the 
car has been subjected. To base 
an allowance on mileage, however, 
is impossible, while valuation based 
on yearly models is unfair. In- 
stead, the length of the car’s regis- 
tration is the most practical and 
suitable method. 


(ii) The manufacturers should 
be compelled to relinquish their 
control of the Book. 

(iii) Book values, as calculated, 
are too high, and fail to provide for 
reconditioning and selling costs. 
They should be calculated on av- 
erage reports and advertisements, 
and reduced as follows:— 

For cars up to 4 years old by 15 
per cent of the original list 
price. 

For cars 5 to 6 years old by 10 
percent of the original list 
price. 

In March, April, May and June, 
the reductions should be only 
12 percent and 7% percent res- 
Ppectively. 

(iv) The Book basic values thus 
obtained should be permitted to he 
increased up to a miximum value, 
arrived at in a manner to be known 
as a “plus allowance.” The two 
variables used to determine the 
“plus allowance” are: (a) the num- 
ber of years the used car has been 
registered, and (b) the list price of 
the new car being purchased. 

The last recommendation was 
truly remarkable and was advanc- 
ed, it was stated, as an encourage- 
ment to “salesmanship,” but would 
have been more aptly described as 
“legalized price-cutting.” 

To argue that a $5 bill increas- 
es or decreases in value in rela- 
tion to the price paid for an 
article strikes me as being the 
height of absurdity, and the at- 
tempt to lay down that a used 


car increases in value because j 


a higher-priced new car is being 
purchased received the condem- 
nation of the retail trade, which 
it fully deserved. 


Evidence before the Commission 
disclosed that upon the average 
$35 to $40 per used car was spent 
upon reconditioning, which appears 
to illustrate that the average used 
car was not brought up to a par- 
ticularly high mechanical standard 
before it was passed on to the 
public. 

It is a pity that the Report did 
not say anything upon the subject 
of discounts and rebates and their 
effect upon used car allowances, or 
upon the percentage of new car 
discounts retained after used car 
losses had been deducted. For fu- 
ture planning such evidence as was 


“We are not issuing any more 
hunting licenses,” he said. “That’s 
what OPA calls certificates which 
cannot be honored for lack of 
supplies. At the present rate of 
sale the supply of new cars here 
will be nearly exhausted by Nev. 1. 

“The way prices have ballooned 
on used cars, new cars are actual 
less expensive these days. That’s 
why so many people are not re- 
pairing their cars or keeping them 
in good shape as they should. 
They hope to sell for a high price 
and buy a comparatively low 
priced new car. It won’t work 
out that way.” 

The state was assigned a quota 
of 575 cars for August, but car 
companies are not providing tha 
many new machines for purchase. 
They are keeping a few each 
month because they don’t want to 
go out of business all of a sudden,” 
Griffin states. 


Renegotiation 


Proceedings End 


CLEVELAND. — President Ben 
F. Hopkins announces that Cleve- 
land Graphite Bronze Co., has com 
pleted renegotiation proceedings 
with the Navy price adjustment 
board as to the company’s profits 
during the year 1942. 

The directors of the company 
have approved a settlement, where 
by there is a gross relinquishment 
of $500,000 before federal income 
and excess profits taxes, and a nef 
cost to the company, after taxes, 
of $95,000. 


given upon these subjects would be 
of great value. 


No Benefiit from Report 

The trade derived no benefit 
from the report of the Commission 
In fact, the used car losses in- 
creased in 1938 and 1939, and July 
1938, several manufacturers re 
moved their new car prices from 
the MTA protected list; other man- 
ufacturers threatened to follow 
suit. New car sales were falling 
in 1938; whether the war cloud 

was responsible or whether retail- 
ers were so saturated with used 
cars, the fact is that the new cz 
sales in 1938 were approximately 
49,000 less than in 1937. 

It is almost impossible to form 
any clear judgment upon the ef- 

ficiency of the methods adopted 
by the MTA. They were never 
given a fair chance. One thing 
was definitely proved, and that 
is that to rely upon voluntary 
adherence to price maintenance 
principles is as big a failure in 
this country as in both America 
and Germany. Yet we, in this 
country, had far more encourage- 
ment to establish fair rules of 
trading. The MTA was establish- 
ed firmly under the legal system 
of this country; not only did the 
House of Lords uphold its mach- 
inery and methods, but the Lord 
Chancellor’s Committee of En- 
quiry approved the principles of 
price maintenance. 

Our attempts to cure the problem 
have been worse than anybody’s 
because we had the machinery bu® 
had not the moral courage to use 
it. What are we going to do abou 
it in the future? Next week I wil 
make a few suggestions based upon 
our and other countries‘ failure 
and successes. 

Next week: “Alternate Plans 


For After the War” 
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@ In our files we have hundreds of photographs show- 
ing Monroe equipped vehicles on many fighting fronts. 


Monroe Shock Absorbers are sturdily constructed 
and embody the best scientific features yet developed; 
that’s why they proved so supremely satisfactory in 
every climate and under the most trying conditions. 


Monroes are built in sizes designed for the heaviest 
land vehicles, also for light transportation vehicles. 
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Monroe builds 
equipment designed for 
Tanks, Tankbusters and 

all other vehicles 
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a] MONROE 


SHOCK 


ABSORBERS 


Jeeps are equipped 
with Monroes 
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Auto Given Edge Over Plane 


Federal Taxes Endanger 


Postwar Readjustment 


NEW YORK.—A warning that 
prompt and effective postwar re- 
adjustment is imperiled by the fact 
that federal taxes ostensibly levied 
against earnings often take more 
than 100 percent of income of an 
entire industry over a period of 
years has been sounded by the 
National Industrial Conference 
board, which adds: ’ 

“The fact that taxes technically 


Lists Car Firms 
Among Last to 


Reconvert Plants 


NEW YORK.—Listing industries 
which would profit most quickly 
from a return to peacetime busi- 
ness, the Fitch Investors Service 
last week classified the automotive 
industry in the division “able to 
start production possibly within 
three to six months, and antici- 
pating good demand.” 

In this group the Service, which 
prepares analyses of companies 
and securities, listed the following: 
Agricultural equipment, automo- 
biles and trucks, auto parts and 
accessories, household and office 
equipment. 

Here is the way the Fitch an- 
alysis grouped industries: 

Most favorably situated—adver- 
tising, air transport, chain and 
department stores, distillers, food 
pictures, oil producing and refin- 
ing, radio, soft drinks, sugar, shoes, 
textiles, tobacco and utilities. 

Listed as having no direct con- 
version problem but facing some 
shortages—building materials, can 
manufacturing, cosmetics, floor 
coverings, furniture, paper and 
paper products, tires and rubber 
products. 

Industries with increased output 
as a result of war—alloy steels, 
aluminum, bituminous coal, copper, 
lead, magnesium, machine tools, 
plastics, steel, sulphur and_ sul- 
phuric acid. 


Device Replaces Chemist 


In Making Synthetic 


PITTSBURGH. Said to be 
faster and more accurate than a 
dozen skilled experts, an “elec- 
tronic chemist” has been developed 
by Dr. John A. Hipple, of Westing- 
house Electric and Mfg. Co., which 
will soon speed the production of 
synthetic rubber, the company has 
disclosed. 


The device, also called “mass 
spectrometer,” analyzes many of 
the complicated gases formed in 
the manufacture of butadiene, the | 
chief ingredient of several types 
of synthetic rubber. This will free, 
hundreds of chemists from routine’ 
work, and allow them to devote, 
time to more important research. ! 


computed as a percentage of profits 
may actually exceed earnings fairly 
determined is a result of the tech- 


| nical procedures employed in arriv- 


ing at tax liability, which are not 
well suited to the numerous indus- 
tries which normally experience 
wide fluctuations in earnings from 
year to year. 

“In such industries it is not a 
question of how high the tax 
rates on profits may be but 
whether it is really profits that 
are taxed. The question is 
whether profits can be measured 
fairly in any closed accounting 
period. 

“Under accepted accounting 
methods it would be possible to 
increase the tax liabilities of some 
industries many times by closing 
the taxable period every month 
and not allowing the losses of some 
months against the profits of 
others. Agriculture would suffer 
especially under such a change be- 
cause of its seasonal character. 
For many other industries the 
fluctuation of profits and losses 
over a period of years is similar 
to that of agriculture over 12 
months. 

“A period of unusual wartime 
productive activity tends to inten- 
sify the cyclical experience of 
some industries. The machine tool 
industry, for example, is building 

lathes and other tools for war use 
that will virtually destroy the post- 
war market of the industry for 
several years. 

“Yet the entire present income 
of the industry is being taxed at 
war rates with the privilege of 
carrying back the losses of only 
two postwar years and applying 
them against ‘war’ profits. They 
also have the privilege of carry- 
ing losses forward two years, 
but this privilege may bring re- 
lief too late to help. 

“The failure to allow for losses 
in accounting for tax purposes re- 
sults in an unintended addition to 
business risks. The situation, how- 
ever, is by no means peculiar to 
the war period; wartime condi- 
tions merely accentuate defects in 
the tax measure that otherwise 
work their greatest injury during 
depressions. 


“Most businesses that are im- 
portant to our productive economy 
are organized on a permanent or 
indefinite basis in the expectation 
that net profits will accrue over 
a period of many years. Some of 
these expect losses during the first 
few years while they are becom- 
ing established, but many expect 
losses at irregular periods as a 
result of the operation of cyclical 
movements in economic activity. 
Decisions to enter or to expand 
business operations must therefore 
be based upon net long-term profits 
after deductions of all losses.” 
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WATERPROOF WEATHER STRIPPING 
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PROTECTS AUTOMOTIVE INTERIORS 


Keeps out rain, dust, dirt, drafts, providing an efficient seal against 


all weather conditions. 


INNER-SEAL is the only weather stripping 


with the necessary spring-wire feature which holds it firmly in place. 


BRIDGEPORT FABRICS, INC., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


AWARDED ARMY-NAVY “E” 


EMMETT 8S. NEWTON, president, 
Newton Chevrolet Co., Chattanoo 
besides contributing directly to 
tenance of essential wartime automotive 
transportation through full-time opera- 
tion of the service department of his 
dealership, is devoting much time and 
energy to the same cause through 
active chairmanship of the Transpor- 
tation Committee of the Chattanooga 
Chamber of Commerce. He is also an 
active member of the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary, serving 24 hours a week; 
an air raid warden; chairman of the 
ODT advisory committee; president, 
Fairyland Civic League; director, Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Assn.; di- 
rector, Tennessee Automobile Dealers 
Assn.; member, State Inter-Industry 
Salvage committee; member, senior 
council, Chattanooga Chamber of Com- 
merce; chairman, Tennessee State Com- 
mittee for Affiliated Ordnance Units; 
member, advisory committee, Greater 
Chattanooga War Chest; and a lay- 
man leader in church activities. 


U. S. Rubber Ups 
Asbestos Fabric 
War Output 


NEW YORK.K—United States 
Rubber Co. will increase by 50 
percent its capacity for the pro- 
duction of asbestos fabrics used 
principally in war products, it has 
been announced by Herbert E. 
Smith, president. 

The material is used in the 
manufacture of fire-fighting suits 
for the Army and Navy Air Forces, 
air ducts for both the heating and 
de-icing of bombers and fighter 
planes, insulating tape for naval 
cable and electrical apparatus, and 
other products. 

“Our company has developed a 
new method of spinning asbestos 
fibers into fine yarns,” Smith said. 
“Fabrics made from these yarns, 
known as Asbeston, are extremely 
lightweight. For example, fire- 
fighting suits made of it weigh 
only one-half as much as suits of 
conventional asbestos fabrics. These 
suits, which are standard equip- 
ment aboard aircraft carriers, and 
at Army air bases, facilitate the 
fighting of fires and rescues from 
fire. Likewise, the lightness of the 
material makes it ideal for use in 
air ducts and other equipment on 
planes, and it replaces critical 
metals.” 

Smith said the company would 
increase its production 50 percent 
by expanding the asbestos facilities 
of the Stark Mills, operated by the 
company’s textile division in Ho- 
gansville, Ga. 

Many applications for this new 
type of asbestos textile are antici- 
pated by the company in the post- 
war market. 


R. L. Registration 
Lowest Since ’36 


PROVIDENCE. — (UTPS) — Pas- 
senger cars and trucks registered 
in Rhode Island at the end of 
July totalled 160,991, according to 
figures compiled by the state 
registry of motor vehicles. This 
is the smallest number on record 
since 1936. 

Compared with July, 1942, the 
number of automobiles registered 
in the state was off 18,531, or 10.3 
percent. A comparison with July 
31, 1941, shows a drop of 24,625, 
or 13.3 percent. 

Passenger car registrations to- 
talled 141,752 at the end of July 
this year, a decrease of 17,474, or 
11.0 percent from the 159,225 reg- 
istrations recorded at the same 
time a year ago. Truck registra- 
tions were down 5.2 percent from 
July, 1942, declining. from 20,297 
to 19,239. 


In Postwar by 


NEW YORK.—No likelihood 
that the automobile will be pushed 
into the background by aviation is 
seen in informed insurance circles 
as reflected by The Eastern Under- 
writer, which asserts: 

“While there are some enthu- 
siasts who feel that in the future 
man will very largely wear wings, 
saner heads point out that he has 
not learned to wave them himself 
and that he must have some power 
behind them. Recent investigations 
show that it costs much more in 
fuel supply to drive an airplane 
than an automobile, and, from a 
commercial standpoint alone, that 
factor would seem to limit future 
use of the airplane primarily to 
transportation where speed and 
quick delivery are demanded. 

“There are still those, too, who 
enjoy the slower pace of the auto- 
mobile just as there have been 
those who from choice have in the 
past used slow steamers instead of 
the trans-Atlantic liners. 

“Undoubtedly, the airplane will 
fill a much needed niche in the 
transportation picture and greatly 
supplement existing facilities af- 
forded by the automobile, the Pull- 
man and the steamer, but it seems 
unlikely that the automobile will 
be pushed into the background in 
the future as has the horse and 
buggy in the past.” 

As to the kind of postwar auto- 
mobile and extent of consumer de- 
mand to be expected, the insurance 
trade publication expressed belief 
that “it is probably safe to make 
these assumptions: 

“Immediately after the manufac- 
turers return to automobile pro- 
duction they must necessarily for 
some months follow the 1942 model 
and there will be a considerable 
demand therefore because of the 
ever-increasing depletion in the na- 
tion’s automobile equipment both 
commercial and passenger; and 
that 

“When new blueprints are drawn 
and new assembly lines set in 
place the automobile resulting 
therefrom will be much lighter in 
construction, will use plastics and 
metals heretofore unknown, and 
will be equipped with tires as good 
or better—probably much better— 
than prewar equipment, and that 
the need for fuel economies which 
is becoming so apparent will of 
itself dictate these modifications; 
and finally that 

“There will be a tremendous de- 
mand for automobiles when this 
war-mad world returns to the pur- 
suits of peace. During these months 
of strife many folks who have 
never before been able to own and 
operate a motor vehicle have earn- 


Sales Tax Cut 
Urged in Ohio 


CLEVELAND.—A special session 
of the Ohio Legislature to reduce 
the state’s sales tax from three 
percent to two percent was pro- 
posed by State Representative 
Howard Metzenbaum, Cuyahoga 
County Democrat, in a letter to 
Gov. Bricker. 

“The General Assembly has a 
duty under the constitution,” he 
wrote the governor, “to provide for 
raising revenue sufficient to defray 
the expenses of the state for each 
year. 

“When the Assembly raises a 
sum beyond that necessary to de- 
fray the expenses of the state, an 
‘extraordinary occasion,’ such as 
that contemplated by the framers 
of the constitution, occurs. The 
governor should, in recognition of 
his obligation to the people of 
Ohio, call a special session of the 
legislature and reduce the tax 
burden. 

“The people of Ohio, as well as 
the rest of the nation, are now 
paying higher taxes than at any 
time in our history. It is the obli- 
gation of state governments to 
lessen the tax burden if possible. 
The opportunity presents itself at 
this time, I call upon you as gov- 
ernor of Ohio to convene the 
General Assembly in order to re- 
duce the sales tax.” 


What do you want to buy, sell or 
trade? See Dealer Want Ads, inside 
back cover this issue. 


Underwriters 


ed wages and salaries far beyond 
their earlier comprehension and 
one of their first desires—and even 
the Gallup poll seems so to indi- 
cate—will be to own and ride in 
an automobile. 

“Furthermore, many backward 
territories in our own country and 
many foreign countries which have 
heretofore lived at a more leisurely 
pace, have been drawn into the 
increased tempo of life because of 
the global war; new highways have 
been prepared primarily for mili- 
tary reasons but are adaptable to 
ways of peace and many of the 
advantages—as well as the disad- 
vantages—of civilization have been 
brought to former isolated popula- 
tions.” 


Postwar Theme 
Of Distribution 
Confab Oct. 18 


BOSTON. — “Planning for Busi- 
ness in Postwar” and “What the 
Postwar Period Will Bring” will 
be the main themes of the 15th 
annual Boston Conference on Dis- 
tribution to be held Oct. 18-19 at 
the Hotel Statler here. 


Speakers will include Edgar V. 
O’Daniel, vice-president, American 
Cyanamid Co.; Paul G. Hoffman, 
president, Studebaker Corp., and 
chairman of the Committee for 
Economic Development; Paul Hol- 
lister, vice-president, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Inc.; David 
E. Grant, foreign counsel, Pan 
American Airways; Dr. Raymond 
Miller, consultant on rural affairs; 
Beardsley Ruml, treasurer, R. H. 
Macy & Co.; Dr. Gerald Wendt, 
science editor, Time magazine. 


Also, J. M. Bickel, chairman of 
the planning committee of Carrier 
Corp.; Louis Ruthenburg, presi- 
dent, Servel, Inc.; Dr. Max Sokal, 
former managing director, Aus- 
trian Bankers’ Assn.; Sir Gerald 
B. Campbell, British minister to 
the United States; R. V. Fletcher, 
vice president, Assn. of American 
Railroads; Wheeler McMillen, edi- 
tor, Farm Journal; Joseph Stagg 
Lawrence, vice - president, Empire 
Trust Co., and Dr. S. Morris Liv- 
ingston, U. S. department of com- 
merce. 
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Still Top Billion Mark, However . . . 


U.S. June Exports Drop 
6 Percent Under May 


-WASHINGTON. — United States 
exports of merchandise during 
June dropped six percent below 
May exports, while general imports 
increased seven percent over May 
imports, according to a statement 
released last week by the bureau 
of the census. 

For the second’ consecutive 
month exports exceeded a billion 
dollars, being $1,069,000,000 in May 
and $1,004,000,000 in June, bringing 
the total for the first half of 1943 
to. $5,488,000,000, the largest total 
for a comparable period in the his- 
tory of the country, the statement 
continues. 

The January-June, 1943 six 
month total exceeds the annual 
total exports reported for any 
year during the period 1921-1941, 
and represents an increase of 57 
percent above the $3,490,000,000 
exported during the first six 
months of 1942, 

While the June exports declined 
six percent from the $1,069,000,000 
exports for May, they represent an 
increase of 55 percent from the 
June, 1942 total of $648,000,000 and 
an increase of 295 percent above 
the 1936-1940 average exports for 
the month. Export totals for 1942 
and 1943 exclude shipments to the 
armed forces abroad, but include 
lend-lease goods shipped to the 
United Nations. 

General imports continued the 


6 District Chiefs 
Are Appointed 
By Studebaker 


SOUTH BEND.—Six new district 
managers have been appointed to 
Studebaker’s field staff, it is an- 

nounced by Vice- 
President K. B. 
Elliott. 
W. T. Clement, 
with Studebaker’s 
Business Man- 
agement division 
for the past three 
years, is assigned 
to the Kansas 
City branch. An- 
other man _ se- 
: — from the 
Scharnhors same department, 
. J. H. Scharn- 
horst, goes to the Chicago branch. 

Two men have been transferred 
from the Service department. J. 
W. Lowden joined Studebaker in 
1982 and now becomes district 
manager in the Omaha branch, 
while C. G. Radebaugh takes up 
his new duties in the Memphis 
territory. 

New members of the Studebaker 
organization, but backed by ap- 
proximately 10 years apiece in the 
automobile industry, are W. T. 
Petersen, now in the St. Paul 
branch, and J. H. Prater, Atlanta 
branch. 


Petersen Lowden 


“Studebaker’s field force has 
been maintained intact through- 
put the war except for those men 
who have joined the armed forces,” 
Elliott said. “As several of our 

en have recently joined the 
colors, these appointments main- 
ain our staff at full strength.” 


Lieut. Eaton Missing 


After Holland Raid 

CLEVELAND.—Lieut. Cyrus S. 
Eaton jr., 25, son of the Cleveland 
ndustrialist and financier, has 
been reported missing in action 

nce July 30, his parents said last 

eek. 

A War Department notice to the 
parents said the Army Air Force 
pilot was lost in an American raid 
on Woensprecht, the Netherlands, 
ate in July. 


upward trend which has devel- 
oped since the beginning of 1943, 
increasing seven percent from 
$281,000,000 in May to $302,000,000 
in June, bringing total imports 
to $1,552,000,000 for the first half 
of the year, nine percent above 
the figure for the corresponding 
period of 1942. 

June imports represent an in- 
crease of i0 percent over the 
$215,000,000 figure for the same 
month of last year and 49 percent 
increase over the 1936-1940 average 
for the month. 

Improved shipping conditions 
are reflected in the rapid rise of 
both exports and imports during 
the second quarter of 1943, exports 
in the second quarter increased 40 
percent while imports increased 18 
percent above the first three 
month period. 


Democracy is the American way of 
life; let’s keep it that way. 
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Pay-Deduction Threat 
Saves Army Tires 


MONTREAL. — The Army 
had little trouble with the driv- 
ers of their motor vehicles after 
word got around that those neg- 
ligent in the care of tires would 
have to pay for them, reports 
Capt. F. D. Bourne, officer in 
charge of Army tire mainten- 
ance. 

It had been found that to de- 
duct the price of a tire from a 
soldier's pay check was more 
effective in cutting down the 
number of tires carelessly used 
than to confine him to barracks 
for 14 days. 


ODT Plans Conference 
On Women Workers 


WASHINGTON. — ODT is plan- 
ning a conference in Washington 
of men and women officials who 
are responsible for the employment 
and supervision of women in trans- 
portation. The tentative dates are 
set for Oct. 12—14. 

Dorothy Sells, chief of the per- 
sonnel supply section, Office of 
Defense Transportation, Washing- 
ton, is in charge. 
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National Safety Congress 
Set for Oct. 5, 6, 7 


CHICAGO.—The National Safety Each of these 26 sections con- 
Congress, to be held here on Oct. ducts its own Congress program, 
5, 6 and 7, will mark one of the thus bringing purposeful emphasis 
most important milestones in the to the particular accident prob- 
entire history of the accident pre-| lems current in every kind of 
vention movement. | industry. ; P 

Last year’s congress started the| Cutting across interest in all 
machinery of the nationwide drive | sections, will be many subject ses- 
to save manpower for warpower.| Sions, covering problems that con- 
With that campaign in high gear, | front all industries. 
this year’s program is devoted ex-| One of the features planned for 
clusively to accident problems/| industrial leaders is a labor and 
which have a direct bearing on | safety session on Oct. te Daniel S. 
prosecution of the war and win-| Ring, director of the division of 
ning it. en Sen ae Uv. S. 

The National Safety Congress, <5 dian Gna dak a aan 
whch is the annual convention of| tion's outstanding. labor organiza 
safety leaders in the military, “0” eaders will participate. 


. ; . shee All in all, there will be more than 
agricultural, industrial and civilian | : 
life of the country, actually is 26) 500 program participants in 200 


; saaae : | congress sessions, with the list of 
aa aude dui “00d saiete | exhibits for the exposition already 


leaders from all over the country. | fg ge ag od ae 


The 5,700 corporate and other ; 

members of the council are classi- convention hotels. 
fied in 26 membership sections, ac- 
cording to type of industrial enter- 
prise represented by each member. 


It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
keep abreast of the automotive news— 
better renew NOW! 


-—in The Chicago Sun 


{ 7) “A fluke!” said the newspaper world 
2/ (and we don’t blame it) when The 


Chicago Sun scooped its 95-year-old rival with 
printed news of the Pearl Harbor attack. 


, an 


-% 
.,«/ But it 
~) lowed 


The Sun was then four days old! 


was no fluke! The Sun has fol- 
up that first skyrocket with a 


score of scoops. Many of them have come direct 
from Frederick Kuh, Chief of The Sun’s London 


Kuh 


Bureau. 


has hit the bull’s-eve with so 


many major news-beats that even Sun editors 
marvel at his record. For example: 


% It was Kuh’s dispatch that let The Sun 
scoop Chicago on the Russian confirma- 
tion of Allied peace terms to Italy. 


* 


Kuh again pretold, by 


hours, the 


American-British plan calling on the 
Italian people to go over Mussolini’s 
head to overthrow Fascism. 


* And The Sun was ’way first on Chicago 
streets with news of Mussolini’s resig- 


nation. 


YOU CAN SELL MORE FOR LESS IN 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY, National Representatives: 
Atlanta, Charlotte, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle 


Does Kuh have better cues than his fellow corre- 
spondents? Do Sun reporters have brighter 
and better crystal balls? We don’t think so. 


But Sun men don’t have to beat their brains 
out turning in stories which will be “‘watered” 
or “distorted.” They write the news straight. 
The Sun prints it straight. This is the incen- 
tive that brings in news-beats. 

Chicagoans, 1n increasing numbers, are find- 
ing that The Sun “gits thar fustest with the 
mostest.” 


Could you find a more responsive . . 
appreciative group of people at which to aim 
your message? 


-a more 


And besides 


1. You need The Sun in any newspaper 
combination to cover Chicago completely, 
economically and efficiently. 


2. With The Sun alone you can buy a 
tremendous impact against America’s 
No. 2 market with a relatively small 
expenditure. 


CHICAGO’S MORNING TRUTHpaper 
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WPB Acts in 12 Areas... 
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Permanent Antifreeze 


Allotted Mt. 


DETROIT. — American motorists 
were given assurances of an ample 
supply of anti-freeze materials for 
next winter through amendment to 
an order, which will make the 
“permanent type” of anti-freeze 
chemicals available in 12 high- 
altitude states, the War Produc- 
tion Board announced last week. 

With 45,000,000 gallons of ethyl 
alcohol allocated for civilan use 
in anti-freeze mixtures during the 
coming winter, and the “permanent 
type” available in 12 states, it 
is believed that supply will be 


Stambaugh Sees 
Car Mortality at 
Peak in August 


DETROIT.—HBEighteen months 
have passed since the sale of new 
automobiles went on the restricted 
list. Back in pre-war days the 
average American who always 
bought new cars, figured on trad- 
ing in his automobile every 18 
months to take the lowest monthly 
depreciation and still be free of 
mechanical breakdowns and _ tire 
and battery replacements. 

“A recent survey disclosed that 
thousands of automobiles are go- 
ing out of service every day just 
at a time when they are needed so 
badly for victory; many of them 
merely for lack of proper care by 
their owners,” said T. H. Stam- 
baugh, director of national service 
operations for Hudson Motor Car 
Co. 

“Even the most optimistic admit 
that complete victory over. all our 
enemies is months away. So if the 
war were to end even tomorrow, 
we still should not relax efforts to 
keep cars in first class running 
condition, as months will be needed 
to turn out the first new cars,” 
Stambaugh said. 

“Then years may be needed to 
supply the huge demand for shiny, 
new automobiles as we already 
have lost about two years of pro- 
duction and record war-time sav- 
ings are going to place more 
Americans in the new car market. 

“More automobile failures will 
occur this month than in any 
month in automotive history,” he 
declared. “This is due to the in- 
creased age of cars on the high- 
ways and the toll taken by sum- 
mer heat.” 


Farmers’ Repairs 
Get Top Priority 


WASHINGTON. — Farmers have 
been given priority for the repair 
of farm equipment at the nation’s 
repair shops, WPB has announced. 
Action was taken in an amend- 
ment to Priorities Regulation No. 
19 which provides that a farmer 
need only submit a certificate of 
need at a repair shop to get 
priority on the use of its equip- 
ment in repairing his farm ma- 
chinery. The farmer’s order sup- 
ported by his certificate is to be 
considered the same as an order 
rated AA-5. 

This action is in line with the 
program worked out by Office of 
Civilian Requirements to assist 
farmers in obtaining supplies they 
need to increase food production. 


New Wheel Gauge 
Made by Bear 


ROCK ISLAND, Ill.—A new im- 
proved one-man Tram gauge for 
making quick wheel toe-in checks, 
has been announced by Bear Mfg. 
Co. 

Both front and back readings 
are taken on the same wheel with 
the indicator against the outside of 
the tire. The gauge checks all 
wheel sizes and is adjustable to 
all tread widths, the company an- 
nouncement stated. 

The measuring scale registers 
amount of toe-in or toe-out in 
fractions of an inch. The gauge 
operates on all cars, trucks and 
buses, according to the company. 


States 


adequate for all uses in the re- 
maining states. 

Amendment to Limitation Order 
L-51 will make the “permanent 
type” (ethylene glycol types) avail- 
able to any person in: Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washing- 
ton, Wyoming. High altitude, which 
reduces the boiling point, and hill 
climbing, which tends rapidly to 
boil off alcohol mixtures, together 
with a more plentiful supply of 
ethylene glycol, have made relaxa- 
tion for the selected states pos- 
sible. 

The order also releases “perma- 
nent type” anti-freeze for pursuit 
cars used by police departments of 
the 48 states, and by the Depart- 
ment of Justice of the United 
States. 

Likewise, any person in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska north of latitude 
61 degrees may be supplied with 
the “permanent type” of anti- 
freeze. 

Order L-51, as previously in ef- 
fect, prohibited delivery of the 
“permanent type” of anti-freeze for 
use in passenger cars. In general, 
its use is permitted for heavy 
commercial vehicles, inasmuch as 
anti-freeze mixtures made from al- 
cohol tend to boil away when used 
in trucks, tractors and _ similar 
vehicles. 

The order also adds diacetone 
alcohol to the list of materials 
placed under Limitation Order 
L-51. 


Darling Promoted 


By Borg-Warner 


CHICAGO.—A. C. Darling, for- 
merly vice-president and general 
manager of Borg-Warner Service 

Parts Co. has 
been elected 
president of the 
company. He will 
continue as gen- 
eral manager of 
the national dis- 
tributing organi- 
zation which sup- 
plies automotive 
jobbers with all 
automotive parts 
manufactured by 

A. C. Darling divisions and sub- 
sidiaries of Borg- 
Warner Corp. 

Mathew Keck, retiring president, 
who is also secretary-treasurer of 
Borg-Warner Corp., will continue 
to serve as a member of the com- 
pany’s board. R. W. Dose, former 
secretary-treasurer of the service 
parts division, was elected vice- 
president and P. R. Kendall was 
appointed secretary-treasurer. 

Darling has been associated in 
the automotive parts business 
since Sept., 1914, when he became 
associated with Borg & Beck, 
manufacturers of automotive 
clutches, just prior to the develop- 
ment of the first single plate 
clutch by G. W. Borg. He is a 
former director of the National 
Standard Parts Assn. 


Texas Co. Sued 


For Chain Taxes 


AUSTIN, Tex.—A suit against 
the Texas Co., seeking $2,342,282 in 
chain store taxes allegedly due the 
state from 1936 to 1941, has been 
filed in the 126th District here by 
State Attorney General Gerald C. 
Mann. 


From 528 to 652. controlled 
stores and mercantile establish- 
ments were operated within the 
state under the company’s man- 
agement, according to the petition. 
which alleges that a general retail 
line of accessories other’ than 
petroleum products were offered 
for sale in the filling stations thus 
operated. 

The Texas chain store tax act 
exempts “any place of business 
engaged exclusively in the storing. 
selling, or distributing of petro- 
leum products and servicing of 
motor vehicles.” 


ONE OF THE STORAGE BUILDINGS built by Tom Frost, Dodge-Pl 


dealer in Warrenton, Va., to h 


outh 


ouse frozen new cars owned by dealers in 


Washington, D. C., Memphis, Louisville, Minneapolis and Lockhart, Tex. Now 


that dealers are releasin 


some of these stored cars, Frost is planning to ad- 


vertise to obtain individual cars for dead storage during the war. 


Tire Experts Rules Given 


On Synthetic Camelback 


NEW YORK. — Camelback is 
being produced from buna § for 
the recapping of both synthetic 
and crude rubber tes, and it is 
important that tire service opera- 
tors know how to process it, ac- 
cording to J. G. Schaefer, of the 
tire division, United States Rubber 
Co 


Schaefer released the following 
rules concerning the use of the 
synthetic camelback: 

The tire to be recapped should 
be buffed in the conventional man- 
ner. Synthetic rubber camelback 
will not adhere to a scorched or 
burned carcass, and extreme care 
should be taken when buffing a 
carcass for synthetic rubber camel- 
back. This is especially true when 
buffing a synthetic rubber tire, as 
this type tire will heat rapidly 
and burn from the friction of the 
rasping operation. 

The recapping with synthetic 
camelback requires no_ special 
cement. The recommended daubing 
or stippling action should be fol- 
lowed, and the cement should be 
dried thoroughly before applying 
camelback. 

The synthetic rubber camelback 
is applied to the tire in the same 
manner as regular camelback. The 
camelback length should be cut 


Used Car Sales 


Down in July 
At San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO.—Used car sales 
for July, as reported by the dealer- 
members of the San _ Antonio 
Automobile Trade Assn., were 
slightly below those for June, but 
dealer-stocks are reported to be in 
fair condition and no _ intensive 
effort is being made for ales, 
dealers being content to cater to 
drop-in trade and preferred pros- 
pects who are in the market for 
a good used car. 

The report shows 433 cars on 
hand at the start of the month 
with sales totaling 261 units for a 
unit turnover of 60 percent as 
compared with 63 percent for 
June. The turnover value was 87 
percent against 89 percent for 
June, and there were 491 cars on 
hand at the end of the month. 

Comparative figures show that 
in June there were 293 cars sold 
for a unit turnover of 63 percent, 
a turnover value of 89 percent, and 
there were 428 cars on hand at the 
close of the month. 

In July, 1942, there were 648 
cars sold for a unit turnover of 
76 percent. The turnover value 
was 89 percent, and there were 
756 cars on hand at the end of 
the month. A comparison with 
this past month’s sales against 
those for July, 1942, give an indi- 
cation of the decrease in stocks. 
Those cars on hand, however, are, 
in the majority, late models in 
good condition, good appearance, 
and good value. 


Dowty Changes Name 


NEW YORK.—The name of Dowty 
Equipment Corp., Long Island City, 
has been changed to Hub Industries, 
Inc. according to an announcement 
made by Alec E. Ulmann, president. 


one-fourth to three-eighths inches 
longer than the circumference of 
the tire. Cut the splice on approxi- 
mately a 45 degree angle. 

Coat both ends of the splice with 
cement. The camelback is stitched 
down in the conventional manner, 
stitching the center for the entire 
circumference. Work from the cen- 
ter to the edges, eliminating any 
trapped air, and join or splice the 
two ends. 


The excess camelback of one- 
fourth to  three-eighths inches 
should be stitched toward the 
splice. This will eliminate the pos- 
sibility of the splice being under 
strain and separating when the 
tire is placed in the hot mold. 


Synthetic camelback, due to the 
nature of its composition, does not 
have the long range or the “over 
and under” curing characteristics 
found in regular camelback. For 
this reason it is important that 
the temperature of the curing 
equipment be checked for accur- 
acy. If the curing temperature or 
pressure is determined by a spring 
gauge, it should be checked by a 
reliable steam fitter before at- 
tempting to cure camelback pro- 
cessed from synthetic rubber. 


The temperature for curing syn- 
thetic camelback should be main- 
tained at the temperature used to 
cure natural rubber camelback. 
This temperature should be the 
same as recommended for the par- 
ticular type of equipment in which 
the tire is to be cured. 

Due to the characteristics of the 
materials used in synthetic camel- 
back, the process of vulcanization 
is not as rapid as natural rubber 
camelback. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary that the curing time of syn- 
thetic rubber camelback be increas- 
ed 20 percent over the curing time 
normally used to cure natural rub- 
ber camelback. 


The beads of the tire recapped 
with synthetic rubber should not 
be spread too wide when removing 
tube after cure. This is important, 
as the bond of synthetic camelback 
: a@ carcass it not too strong when 

ot. 

The tire should only be spread 
wide enough to permit removal of 
curing tube. Avoid abnormal dis- 
tortion that would tend to weaken 
the union between synthetic camel- 
back and carcass, until after the 
tire has cooled. 


It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
keep abreast of the automotive news— 
better renew NOW! 


Antifreeze Grade Labels 
Withdrawn by OPA 


DETROIT.—Grade labeling re- 
quirements for antifreeze were 
withdrawn last week by OPA 
to conform with Congressional 
action prohibiting compulsory 
grade labeling. 

Manufacturers will still be re- 
quired to state on each package, 
however, the number of gallons 
of antifreeze which must be 
added to one gallon of water to 
reduce the freezing point of the 
mixture to 10 degrees below 
zero fahrenheit, OPA said. 


USED CARS—SERVICE 


| Dealer-Licensing 


Tiff Continues 
At Jacksonville 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla.—A meas- 
ure increasing the maximum price 
for towing a _ disabled motor 
vehicle in this city from $3 to $4.50 
has been adopted by the City 
Council, which at the same time 
sent back to its laws and rules 
committee a proposed  dealer- 
licensing ordinance designed to 
protect the interests of local deal- 
ers against outsiders. 


Adoption was urged by Council- 
man Lee Booth, who said the 
measure had more merits than 
evils in that it would protect the 
public from being overcharged. 
Garage and wrecker operators 
have lived up to the letter of the 
law, he said. Also speaking in 
favor of the measure, Councilman 
James C. Merrill recalled that 
before the present law was enacted 
conditions were such that the 
council agreed upon the need for 
fixing a maximum fee. The in- 
crease amendment was sponsored 
by Councilman L. E. Hakes. 


Ross also led the fight against 
adoption of the dealer-licensing 
ordinance and offered the motion 
which recomitted it to committe. 
Although saying he favored the 
bill’s intent to protect Iccal dealers, 
Ross charged it was’ uncon- 
stitutional and would “put the 
municipal inspector on the spot.” 
Councilman James M. Peeler also 
Opposed the measure on_ the 
basis it would confer “dictatorial 
powers” On one man. 


The proposed measure would | 
authorize the municipal inspector 
to investigate the character and 
financial responsibility of appli- 
cants for new local dealer licenses, 
and, at his discretion, require a 
$10,000 surety bond to protect the 
public “against misrepresentation 
as to title, condition and inferiority 
of product.” 


Addressing the council at the 
request of Councilman J. D. Drew, 
who urged immediate action, City 
License Inspector J. Ray Per- 
menter said automobile dealers 
were satisfied with the measure 
and that under the present law he 
has been unable to grant six re- 
quests from local persons for 
licenses to engage in the automo- 
bile business. 


He denied any desire for “dicta- 
torial powers” and expressed will- 
ingness to have included in the 
bill a clause providing for right of 
appeal to the council from any 
ruling of the license inspector. 


NSPA Booklet 
Lists Draft Aids. 


DETROIT. — Tangible assistance 
for executives of the nation’s 
understaffed automotive wholesal- 
ing establishments is provided by 
the National Standard Parts Assn. 
in the form of a new printed re- 
lease entitled The Automotive Job- 
ber and His Personnel. It is de- 
signed to aid wholesalers in re- 
taining key employes by taking 
full advantage of the Selective 
Service division’s recent ruling 
under which “repair parts experts” 
as well as maintenance mechanics 
now are defined as essential to the 
war effort. 


Because many local draft boards 
are unfamiliar with the real and 
indispensable functions of an auto- 
motive maintenance’ wholesaler, 
the new booklet reveals the im- 
portant part the jobber plays in 
the national effort to maintain 
motorized transportation. 

It stresses the technical nature 
of the business and directs at- 
tention to the training and expe- 
rience required in developing the 
skilled personnel each jobber must 
have. The wholesaler’s key em- 
ployes are referred to as “indis- 
pensable technicians in the main- 
tenance of automotive transporta- 
tion and other vital motor-powered 
equipment.” 


Thomas E. Leonard 


BUFFALO. — Thomas E. Leonard, 
57, formerly director of General Motors 
Nordiska in Stockholm and at one 
time paint department superintenden 
for Peerless Motor Co. in Cleveland, 
died after a brief illness. 


To feel the pulse of the industry; 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 
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National Safety Congress 


» —the 4th Dimension 


Tod Reed Named V-P 


Goodyear to Bruno 
By Pete Wemhoff 


V-P Reed 

Tod Reed, accountant executive 
on the Detroit staff of Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, Inc., since 1938, has been 
elected a vice-president of the 
agency. 

He formerly was associated with 
the Chicago office of Look maga- 
zine, served as assistant sales 
manager in charge of advertising 
for General Household Utilities Co. 
and as publicity director of Fred- 
erick & Mitchell, Inc., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. 


Switch 

Frank Harting, for the past 
seven years on the staff of the 
department of public relations of 
General Motors, has joined the 
public relations staff of Arthur 
Kudner, Inc., Rockefeller Center, 
New York City. 


Retained 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
has retained the firm of H. A. 
Bruno & Associates as public re- 
lations counsel, it is announced 
by L. E. Judd, Goodyear direc- 
tor of public relations. 

Bruno has named his associ- 
ate, L. A. Nixon, as account 
executive. While the Bruno firm 
will serve in an over-all capacity, 
it will give especial attention to 
the aeronautical activities of 
Goodyear. 


Anti-Inflation 

A national advertising program 
to explain inflation, and what the 
Public can do about it, begins 
this month with the publication 
of advertisements in about 450 
leading magazines as a contri- 
bution of the Magazine Publish- 
ers of America. Copy of the ad- 
vertisements was prepared and 
contributed by the War Adver- 
tising Council. 

The series will continue for 
several months in all the maga- 
zines, and will have a circula- 
tion estimated at about 84,000,000 
a month. The program is one of 
the most unusual ever attempted, 
being devoted to the explanation 
of a relatively complicated eco- 
nomic subject. Several insurance 
and other companies will also 
devote advertising to this pro- 
gram. 


Ether 


On the Yankee Network and 
Station WJW, Akron, General Tire 
and Rubber Co. has launched a 
Sunday afternoon radio show 
known as “Thanks to America.” 


The program is largely musical, 
although comment by Prof. Wil- 
liam L. Stidger of Boston Uni- 
versity is featured. Regular spots 
in the program are held by a trio, 
the General Tire orchestra and a 
tenor, with weekly guest artists. 


Dropping 

Ending a set feature with most 
national magazines, American mag- 
azine beginning with its October 
issue will eliminate serial fiction. 
Action is result of a three-year 
study, showing readership of 
initial instalments is not sustained 
in subsequent ones. 


Requests 

When Studebaker Corp. recently 
offered to mail for a dime repro- 
ductions of a painting of the Fly- 
ing Fortress, for which it builds 
Cyclone engines, a modest budget 
of 5,000 copies was set uP. 

More than 140,000 requests came 
in and the figure is still rising, 
it’s reported. 


Merits 

Fruehauf Trailer Co. has been 
given the “Highest Merit Award 
for distinguished achievement in 
annual reporting” by the editors of 
Financial World in recognition of 
the excellence of its 1942 annual 
report to stockholders. 

In its annual survey of stock- 
holder reports, Financial World 
magazine states that it has ob- 
served a noted improvement in 


this year’s documents in spite of 
paper restrictions, ink shortages 
and other obstacles. The 1943 an- 
nual report of the Fruehauf Trailer 
Co. is a 28-page document printed 
in red, white and blue, illustrated 
with photographs and particularly 
well provided with readily-under- 
stood charts and diagrams record- 
ing the financial history and stand- 
ing of the company. Printing and 
typography was by Evans-Winter- 
Hebb, Inc., Detroit. 


Named 


Wilkening Mfg. Co has appointed 
Walter A. Kirkpatrick to the post 
of public relations manager. 

Kirkpatrick has been with the 
Wilkening organization for more 
than 10 years, most recently as 
manager of advertising and sales 
promotion. Maxham Metcalf, who 


has been a member of the Wilken- 
ing advertising department for the 
past year and a half, has been ad- 
vanced to the position of assistant 
sales promotion manager. 


Tops? 

Nash-Kelvinator war advertising 
leads that of all other motor com- 
panies in readership, according to 
the Starch Advertising Rating 
Service reports. 

Readership of the advertising of 
the 10 motor companies carrying 
on wartime campaigns shows an 
average range Of 3.3 percent up to 
10.2, with Nash-Kelvinator scoring 
the highest mark, the second com- 
pany getting 7.4 percent, and the 
third ranking at 6.6 percent, the 
reports showed for a nine-month 
period. 

The Nash-Kelvinator advertising 
has been devoted to personalized 
public service messages, stressing 
the theme of keeping intact for 
the absent fighting men the Ameri- 
can way of life. It is handled by 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell. 


Note 
Willys-Overland is sponsoring 
the Toledo Symphony Orchestra 


in a series of “pop” concerts in 
the Ohio city. | 
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To Treat Truck Problems 


CHICAGO.—The commercial ve- 
hicle industry .is experiencing its 
greatest difficulty today in obtain- 
ing and training safe drivers who 
can keep the trucks rolling with 
war material and personnel. The 
solution to this problem will be 
sought at the National Safety 
Congress, to be held in Chicago, 
Oct. 5-7, when nationally-known 
authorities in the field of driver 
training and_ safety’ will get 
together. 


The Congress, which is attended 
annually by some 10,000 safety 
leaders from all parts of the coun- 
try, is sponsored by the National 
Safety Council. Many of the ses- 
sions will be devoted to wartime 
personnel and conservation issues, 
with the _ nation’s outstanding 
experts leading the discussions. 


At the opening meeting of the 
commercial vehicle section of the 
Congress, Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 
5, awards will be presented to 
winners of the National Fleet 
Safety Contest. Four first-place 


“ OPEN 


FOR 


jueee 


DURATION / 


You have probably seen this Packard poster in the 
windows of Packard dealers. 


We reproduce it here because it tells, better than 


words, how Packard 


dealers have faced wartime 


problems with determination and confidence. 


Twenty-one months after Pearl Harbor, Packard 
outlets still number 93.1% of the pre-war total—and 
these represent 95.2% of Packard peacetime sales 


potential. 


Despite the lack of cars to sell and the shortage of 
mechanics, these men have remained “open for the 


duration,” 
tion rolling. 


helping to keep the nation’s transporta- 


By weeding out waste, and by stepping up effi- 
ciency, their wartime operations have shown a good 


profit picture 
well done. 


a well-earned reward for a good job 


To help make this possible, Packard has (1) kept 
its experienced field force intact to aid and counsel 
dealers; (2) maintained an ample parts supply to 
prevent service jams; and (3) instituted a “car health” 
program that relieves overloaded mechanics by en- 
couraging preventive service. 


It is obvious that these dealers have faith in the 
future of the industry. Packard shares this confidence. 


PACKARD 
SERVICE 
WILL BE 

MAIN TAINED 


We are 


winners will give 10-minute 
speeches, telling how they selected 
and trained their drivers to 
achieve their records. 

That night, at a joint session of 
the commercial vehicle, transit, 
and street and highway traffic 
sections, the role of women in 
wartime transportation and _ the 
Army’s part in trafiic safety will 
be discussed. 

Wednesday morning's meeting 
will be devoted entirely to driver 
training, with nationally-known 
leaders discussing their methods. 
The afternoon session will be given 
over to a panel discussion on 
responsibility for accidents from 
the viewpoint of driver, mechanic, 
loader, dispatcher, supervisor and 
manager. 

The final dav’s discussion will 
center around wartime personnel 
and conservation, with emphasis 
on better training and placement 
methods, making tires last longer, 
getting extra mileage and prevent- 
ing wear and tear on _ trucks 
and tires. 


mapping out post-war production lines that 


will step up car output from one-third to one-half 


above our pre-war capacity. 


Meanwhile, Packard is helping to hasten Victory 
by meeting and beating production schedules on 
precision engines for the fighting craft shown below. 
The sooner the Axis is beaten, the sooner this pre- 
cision experience will be applied to building finer, 
better Packard cars—cars that any dealer can sell 


with extra satisfaction. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


WARHAWK 


MUSTANG 


fighter fighter 


a al 

= 

HURRICANE 
fighter 


PACKARD 


Precision-built Power 


<a 


oe 


MOSQUITO 


fighter-bomber 
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Jalopy Owners Unite 


Virginia Trio Starts 


Association to Fight 


“Unfair Discrimination” 


RICHMOND, Va. — Protesting 
what they call “unfair discrimina- 
tion against owners of jalopies,” 
three Richmonders have organized 
and incorporated themselves into 
the Jalopy Owners’ Mutual Protec- 
tive Assn. of America, Inc. 

The idea for such an organiza- 
tion was born in a barber’s chair. 
The principals, Andrew J. Bosseau, 
president; Yvonne Goudschaux, 
vice-president, and Ralph L. Dom- 
brower, secretary-treasurer, were 
discussing the plight of jalopy 
owners in the barber shop owned 
by Boisseau and Miss Goudschaux. 


They were particularly discus- 
sing the campaign started recently 
by Gov. Edward Martin of Penn- 
sylvania, to “Junk all Jalopies.” 
They were discussing the huge 
amount of propaganda directed 
against old car owners to make 
them and the general public feel 
that the use of jalopies is unpa- 
triotic; that they should be turned 
in for scrap even though still 
usable. 

Another 


Majority Think 
U.S. Controls 
Will Stay 


DENVER.—The National Opin- 
ion Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Denver has just released 
the results of a national survey 
that show a majority of the 
American public anticipate con- 
tinued control by the government 
of wages and prices during the 
period immediately following the 
war. 

Three-quarters of the people of 
the national cross-section are of 
the opinion that it will be neces- 
sary for the government to control 
prices while the country is getting 
back to normal peacetime pursuits, 
and the same number believe wage 
control will be necessary. 

Not all those who think wage 
control will have to be continued 
are thinking in terms of “ceilings.” 
On the question of wage control 
some people seem to think that in 
the postwar period keeping wages 
from falling too low will be the 
main problem. 

An automobile mechanic in a 
western state who considers con- 
trol will be needed after the war, 
made the comment that the issue 
will be not how high wages can 
go, but how low. A man in 
Connecticut replied that wage con- 
trol is “unnecessary except to keep 
a check on sweatshops.” 

The case of both prices and 
wages, the highest “unnecessary” 
response came from individua!s in 
the upper economic brackets. Men 
are more inclined than women 
to consider continued regulation 
unnecessary. 


“discrimination” under 


” 
Murray’s New Post 
CLEVELAND. — The appointment of 
Richard W. Murray as brush engin- 
eering representative for the Connec- 
ticut and Rhode Island territory has 
been announced by Osborn Manufac- 


turing Co., producers of industrial 


brushes. 


lf, Rate to Men 


—— In Service 


O MANY have asked 

to have AUTOMOTIVE 
News mailed to men now 
in service who want to 
keep in step with what is 
happening in this Industry 
that we have decided to 
offer yearly subscriptions, 
(mailed anywhere) at just 
half our regular subscrip- 
tion price or two dollars 
($2) each. If you desire, 
we'll send a gift card, 
with your name as donor. 


discussion by the Richmonders was 
the $5 federal use tax which they 
had just paid. But the chief com- 
plaint, according to Boisseau, was 
the “unfair basis for paying state 
and city licenses.” 

“The weight of cars when they 
are new is the present basis,” he 
pointed out. “Neither the age nor 
the model of the car is taken into 
consideration. 

“The tax use is as high for a 
private car as for a commercial 
truck, taxicab, or public bus. We 
feel that this is an erroneous and 
unfair way to compute licenses,” he 
continued, “because the owner of 
an old car pays more for mainten- 
ance of highways in proportion to 
the number of miles he is able to 
travel in his car than the owner 
of the high powered new car 
which tears up roads.” 


After that discussion, the three 
jalopy owners set about forming 
an organization. They investigated 
and found out that there are more 
than 20,000,000 private cars seven 
years old and older now being used 
by their owners in the United 
States. The majority of old-car 
owners are professional men and 
women, such as doctors, war work- 
ers, farmers and many groups 
whose work is vital to the war 
effort, the local trio learned. 

The movement has grown until 
now there is a printed “Jalopy 
Owner’s Code of the Road,” a 
windshield sticker bearing the title 
of the association and words, “lib- 
erty, equality, fraternity,” printed 
list of purposes for the organiza- 
tion and official letterhead paper. 

The Jalopy Owners’ Mutual Pro- 
tective Assn. of America Inc., has 
a general counsel, a $5,000 mini- 
mum capital, and expects the or- 
ganization to become nationwide 
in scope. 


Texas’ Postwar 


Road Plans Set 


AUSTIN, Tex.—State Highway 
Engineer DeWitt C. Greer has an- 
nounced that plans for $26,000,000 
worth of postwar highway projects 
in Texas are ready. 

“Approximately $100,000,000 worth 
of highway work needs to be done 
in this state,” Greer said. “The 
Texas highway department has 
complete postwar plans for 26 per- 
cent of this program, and within 
30 days after the war is over we 
hope to have funds available for 
helping take up the slack in 
economic adjustments.” 

How the proposed construction is 
to be financed still is uncertain, 
although both state and federal 
participation is anticipated. Greer 
said that Texas has been able to 
keep ahead of current commit- 
ments on highway improvements, 
but that new problems may arise 
if gasoline rations are reduced and 
additional vehicles go out of opera- 
tion. He said that $16,000,000 worth 
of improvements, mostly of emer- 
gency nature, were currently 
under way. 

Wilkinson Named to PAW 
As Marketing Assistant 

WASHINGTON. — The appoint- 
ment of Roger M. Wilkinson, New 
England oil man, as assistant di- 
rector of marketing, has been an- 
nounced by Deputy Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator for War Ralph K, Dav- 
ies. Wilkinson has had nearly a 
score of years’ experience in the 
marketing branch of the petroleum 
industry, all of it with Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co. 

He entered the company’s employ 
in 1923 and afier working one year 
in the tanker service, he tr ins- 
ferred to the marketing depart- 
ment and has followed that phase 
of activity ever since. Wilkinson 
served in 1939 as chairman of the 
New York State Petroleum In- 


dustries committee and, in 1942-48, ; 


as chairman of the similar com- 
mittee for Massachusetts. 


ARMY REFRIGERATED truck trailer tested. Criss-crossed 


8 


a maze of 


thermocouples, this new type Army refrigerated truck trailer is being tested 


for its resistance to man-made heat wave created by engineer 


of the York 


Corp. Mercury on the test soared to well over 120 degrees although temperature 
inside could be maintained at 10 degrees above. Independent of outside power, 
the truck trailer is equipped with a gasoline-driven refrigerating unit. 


Resin Makes Roads Resistani 


To Winter Scale 


WILMINGTON, Del. Highways 
in at least 25 states, and concrete 


runways on airplane landing fields, | 


have been made resistant to severe 
winter conditions through the ad- 
dition of about a tablespoon of 
Vinsol, a pine wood resin, to each 
sack of cement. 

To eliminate 


British Warned 
Not To Depend 
On U.S. Rubber 


GLASGOW. -- (UTPS) —A_ warn- 
ing that the possibility of getting 
American synthetic rubber was not 
an encouragement to slacking in 
home rubber economy, and a call 
for a vastly increased saving of 
tyres, was given British drivers 
and owners when Lord Rothes, 
director of Tyres, opened the Tyre 
Economy exhibition here. 

These hopes of American help 
had led to a belief that there was 
not the same urgency in tyre 
economy, he said. First, even 
were we to get synthetic rubber, 
we should want the largest pos- 
sible stock of crude rubber to mix, 
and that in any case there are 
certain items, and notably giant 
tyres which cannot be entirely 
satisfactorily made from synthetic 
rubber. 

Secondly, it must be _ realized 
that every machine, motor and 
bicycle of the fighting services 
might be immobilized by lack of 
rubber tyres. 

Thirdly, there was the fact that 
we should require to learn how to 
use synthetic rubber in bulk. 
There would be initial difficulties 
which would be overcome in time 
but in the interval crude rubber 
was needed. 

Altogether the reduction in rub- 
ber content and the economy and 
tyre rationing schemes had saved 
14,000 tons of rubber over the past 
year. Strategic use of stocks had 
effected a further saving, but this 
is not enough and a further saving 
must be achieved and notably by 
those who were responsible for the 
maintenance of tyres, he said. 

Last January the overall average 
of retreadable tyres had been one 
in four; in June, the figure was 
one in three, which meant a saving 
of 1,000 tons from that source 
alone. But some of the best run 
fleets were getting seven out of ten 
returned tyres retreaded, and he 
asked that all concerned with tyre 
care attempt to increase’ the 
Overall average. 


surface 


Obituaries 


R. R. Baughman 


CANTON, O.—Raymond R. Baugh- 
man, 43, former automobile dealer 
here, died Aug. 7 in Mercy hospital. 
He was associated with his father, the 
late Byron B. Baughman, and brother, 
Franklin E. Baughman, in the opera- 
tion of Baughman Motor Sales Co. 


scale 


caused by freezing, thawing, and 
applications of salt for ice removal, 
chemists of Hercules Powder Co. 
have worked for five years in co- 
operation with various state high- 
way departments, federal agencies, 
and the Portland Cement Assn. 


Fractional amounts, ranging 
from 2% to 4% parts in 10,000 
(.025 to .045 percent) of the resin 
are added by cement manufac- 
turers to the clinker during grind- 
ing. The resin is extracted from 
southern pine wood by Hercules. 


Test roads, on which strips of 
resin-treated portland cement con- 
crete were laid side by side with 
untreated concrete, have been 
constructed in Delaware, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Utah, 
and Wisconsin. The Queen Eliza- 
beth Way in Canada, from Niagara 
Falls’ to Toronto, also has sections 
containing resin-treated cement. 

These roads show that in states 
where the strip of untreated con- 
crete has deteriorated due to win- 
ter conditions, the section of resin- 
treated cement concrete alongside 
it remains unaffected, it is said. 


St. Louis Gas 
Sales Off 23% 


ST. LOUIS. — Sales of gasoline 
in St. Louis were off 23 percent 
during the first six months of 1943 
and established new lows for the 
last 10 years in each of the quarter 
year periods. For the second per- 
iod, from April 1 to June 30, sales 
declined 6,523,971 or 21 percent 
under the same period in 1942, 
with a corresponding decrease in 
revenue from the 1 cent per gal- 
lon tax of $65,239 for the period. 

During the first three months re- 
ported under gasoline rationing 
sales were 23,423,169 and in the 
second quarter 23,558,811. This com- 
pares with 30,810,717 gallons in the 
first three months of 1942 and 30,- 
082,782 in the second quarter. Loss 
of revenue for the six months is 
$139,115. 


It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
keep abreast of the automotive news— 
better_renew ow! 


New Car Sales 
'Halved in July 
|At Cleveland 


CLEVELAND. —Cleveland Auto- 
; motive Trade Assn., reports that 
new car sales for July totaled 2562 
j units. This figure compares with 
ithe number of new cars sold in 
Cuyahoga County—484—during the 
same month of last year, a de- 
crease in new car sales of 44 per- 
cent. 

New car sales for this far into 
the year, in a month-by-month 
breakdown, follow: January, 122; 
February, 125; March, 344; April, 
300; May, 310; and June, 311 new 
cars. 

Used car sales for July totaled 
9,569 units, compared to 9,854 sold 
in the same month last year. A 
month-by-month used car _ sales 
breakdown follows: January, 4,207; 
February, 5,303; March, 11,157; 
April, 9,303; May, 8,524; and June, 
9,144 used cars. 

Twenty-three commercial units 
were sold during the month, com- 
pared with 80 in the same month 
of 1942, CATA reports. 


U. S. Rubber Labs 
In 3lst Year 


NEW YORK.—United States 
Rubber Co.’s research laboratories, 
the birthplace of Lastex yarn, and 
developments which have helped to 
increase mileage of the average 
tire from 4,000 to 40,000 miles, are 
observing their thirtieth anniver- 
sary this month. 

One of the first industrial re- 
search laboratories in the nation, 
they were established here as a 
separate division of the company 
in June, 1913. By 1928, the work 
had become so important that the 
general laboratories were moved to 
a modern, five-story building in 
Passaic, N. J 


“In 1913, when our general lab- 
oratories were first organized, a 
tire was good for about 4,000 miles,” 
Dr. Willis A. Gibbons, director of 
the General Development depart- 
ment, said. “Today’s tires, in spite 
of greatly increased speeds, will go 
30,000 to 40,000 miles with proper 
care. 

“This improvement in the quality 
of tires was accompanied by better 
wearing qualities, better perform- 
ance and longer life in all other 
rubber products during the past 
30 years and was largely due to 
the chemical and physical research 
carried out by the laboratories of 
the industry,” he said. 


Hay Enters Manufacture 


Of Motor Detergent 


CANTON, O.—A new company, 
Valve Vigor Sales & Service, Ltd., 
has been formed by Ralph E. Hay, 
veteran of the automobile industry, 
to market a relatively new motor 
detergent in the United States. 

Hay operated Ralph E. Hay 
Motor Co. here for 14 years and 
more recently was associated with 
Wallace Motors in Louisville. The 
compound is manufactured at 
Lakewood and is designed to re- 
move harmful deposits in com- 
bustion chambers and around pis- 
tons of gasoline motors. 


Fresno Names Armour 

FRESNO, Calif. — Ben Armour has 
been appointed manager of the service 
department of Fresno Motor Sales Co. 
Armour heads a force of 15 men in 
the aervire denartment. 


—— — | 
| 
Walker Takes Over | 
KELLOGG, Ida. — C. A. Walker. | 
formerly of Seattle, has purchased NEW YORK.—Dr. Kurt E. Ripper, 
Papesh Chevrolet Co. here from W. W. 49, chief technologist of the plastics 
| Papesh. The company name will be division of American Cyanamid Co., 
changed to Walker Chevrolet Co. died at his home in Scarsdale. 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS Dr. Kurt E. Ripper 


DETROIT 


HAROLD V. RAYMOND, Chrysler dealer at Compton, Cal., is manufacturing 
parts used in airplanes. Shown here is one of the banks of multiple-spindle 
automatic screw machines, which are working 24 hours a day turning out 
high-precision parts. 
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Total $96 Billion . 
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Survey Reveals N.Y. City 


Sales At Wholesale 
Hit All-Time Peak 


WASHINGTON. Sales of all 
wholesale establishments in the 
United States reached an estimated 
all-time high of $96 billion last 
year, which, despite drastic reduc- 
tions in the sales of many durable 
goods lines, represents an increase 
of 14 percent over the 1941 volume 
of $85 billion, according to a U. S. 
ce department announce- 
t week. 

From the point of view of sales 
volume, the announcement points 
out, wholesale trade is the most 
important of the major industrial 
divisions of the economy next to 
manufacturing. For example, sales 
of manufacturers in 1939 amounted 
to almost $57 billion, while sales 
of wholesale establishments totaled 
$55 billion. Despite significant 
shifts in other groups during the 
war period wholesale trade has 
remained second in importance. 

Sales of wholesalers, it is indicat- 
ed, will be limited from now on 
primarily by available new supplies 
and to some extent by the amount 
that inventories can be further de- 
pleted. The war effort will continue 
to absorb a larger proportion of 
the national output and supplies of 
civilian goods will continue to 
shrink. In contrast to retailers, 
wholesalers did not accumulate 
large excess stocks during 1941 
and 1942. 

Aggregate sales of wholesale 
establishments selling primarily 
durable goods such as furniture, 
machinery and metals, hardware 
and building materials, and auto- 
mobiles showed a decline of 6 
percent from 1941 to 1942. 

In contrast, the nondurable 
goods establishments showed an 
increase of 24 percent over the 
same period. Contributing to these 
increases was the fact that many 
wholesalers shift to new lines 
where supplies were relatively more 
plentiful. 

However, practically the entire 
rise in aggregate wholesale sales 
since 1941 has been accounted for 
by price increases. Thus, wholesale 
prices increased 13 percent from 
1941 to 1942, compared with a 14 
percent gain in sales. 

For many months goods have 
been increasingly more difficult to 
replace and wholesalers were able 
to increase their sales by only 6 
percent in the first half of this 
year compared with the first half 
of 1942. For the same period whole- 
sale prices of all commodities in- 
creased by 7 percent, indicating 


Webb Honored ae 
By Old Timers 


NEW YORK. — Prominent pion- 
eers of the automobile world paid 
tribute Aug. 16 to Frank G. Webb 
on the eve of his 75th birthday, 
in recognition of his having con- 
ceived the plan for organizing the 
American Automobile Assn. 

At the annual dinner of the Long 
Island Automobile Club in Decem- 
ber, 1901, Webb presented the pro- 
posal which led to the formation 
of the national motoring body at 
Chicago in March, 1902. 

Those who congratulated Webb 
included George Conrad Diehl, 
president, Automobile Old Timers, 
Inc., past president, American 
Automobile Assn., and one of four 
life directors; Ralph DePalma, rac- 
ing driver; and Elmer Thompson, 
secretary, Automobile Club of Am- 
erica, the first automobile club 
formed in the United States, in 
1899. 


Wis. Must Construct 


State Roads in Cities 

MADISON, Wis.—Under Bill 260, 
passed over Gov. Goodland’s veto, 
construction and reconstruction of 
all portions of the state trunk high- 
way system within cities and vil- 
lages is now the responsibility of 
the state. Also, payment of 75 
percent of the fees for motor ve- 
hicle driver license examinations 
to the local treasury, has been 
authorized in another new law. It 
has been estimated that this will 
result in the allocation of an 
additional $45,000 in state funds 
to Wisconsin municipalities. 


that the quantity of goods sold 
by wholesalers declined somewhat. 
The increase in nondurable sales 
was narrowed to 12 percent, while 
durable goods establishments show- 
ed a further decline of 8 percent. 

The conversion of the automo- 
tive industry to war production 
resulted in a 50 percent loss from 

1941 to 1942 in sales of whole- 
salers dealing in such products. 

In the first half of this year such 
sales were down almost 42 per- 
cent from the first half of 1942. 
Most of the products sold since 

the rationing of automobiles have 
been used cars and parts and- 
accessories. 

Each of the major kinds of non- 
durable goods wholesale _ estab- 
lishments, had larger sales in 1942 
than in 1941. The largest increases 
occurred in food, farm product 
raw materials. 


en ee aL 


Indianapolis Counsel 


Upholds Car Auctions 

INDIANAPOLIS. A pro- 
posed municipal ordinance to 
outlaw automobile auction sales 
in Indianapolis was declared 
“unreasonable and invalid” by 
City Corporation Counsel Sid- 
ney S. Miller. 

“Auction sales have long been 
recognized and upheld by the 
courts as being a legitimate bus- 
iness and method of disposing 
of property,” Miller stated. 


Texas Plans New Bridge 
On Pan-American Road 
AUSTIN, Tex. — Erection of a 
new highwater, toll-free bridge on 
the Pan-American Highway where 
it crosses the Rio Grande between 
Laredo, Tex., and Nuevo Laredo, 
Mexico, has been ordered as a No. 
1 postwar project by the Texas 
state highway commission. The 
present structure is a toll bridge. 


Need a Service Man—Want a Job— 
try a want ad in Automotive News 
They get quick results! 


President: ““That’s a good looking campaign. 
The illustrations are stoppers. The copy is in- 
teresting and to the point. Now where do we 
go from here? How do we know that the publica- 
tions in which we plan to run these ads are the 
best ones to do the job? And then how do we 
know that we get what we pay for? Ordon’t we?” 


Advertising Manager: ‘We know because we 
investigate before we invest. Our choice of 
media is based on facts from reports issued by 
the Audit Bureau of Circula- 


tions, a self-governed associa- 
tion of advertisers, advertising 
agencies and publishers. Work- 
ing with the publishers we 
have set up definite standards 
for circulation and provided 
methods and means for meas- 


SEND THE RIGHT MESSAGE 
TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE 


Paid subscriptions and renewals, as 
defined by A.B.C. standards, indicate 
a reader audience that has responded 
to a publication’s editorial appeal. 
With the interests of readers thus 
identified, it becomes possible to 
reach specialized groups effectively 
with specialized advertising appeals. 
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Hasn’t Too Many Cabs 


NEW YORK.--Among the many 
hundreds of things visitors from 
the American hinterland take espe- 
cial note of when on a vacation 
or business junket to this metrop- 
olis is the number of taxicabs. It 
can be stated safely that it is 
among the variety of subjects they 
talk about to their friends and 
neighbors in describing their im- 
pressions of the Big City. 

Prior to October, 1942 New York 
City had a total of 11,677 cabs, 
of which 4,867 were individually 
owned and 6,810 fleet operated. The 
latter at that time were traveling 
about 925,000 miles per day—based 
on 80 percent operation at 170 
miles per cab daily, while the in- 
dividually owned vehicles account- 
ed for about 590,000 miles per day. 

The combined total adds up to 
1,515,000 miles, according to a 
recent survey. 

In March, 1943 however, ODT 
established a ceiling of 4,100 miles 


ers. This represented an average 
reduction of 15 percent. On May 
27, there was a general reduction 
of 20 percent for all passenger 
carrying motor vehicles. 

This reduced operations to about 
109 miles daily for fleet cabs and 
70 miles for individuals, or 3,280 
and 2,100 miles monthly. 

It develops that these figures 
amount to a reduction, on a per- 
centage basis, of 44 percent in 
granted mileage. Converted into 
gasoline, it amounts to a saving 
of 79,300 gallons per day or 2,379,- 
000 gallons monthly, the survey 
indicates. 

While the claim is put forth 
that New York City is not in the 
vital war area, taxicabs here never- 
theless carry an estimated 950,000 
persons every day. According to 
the survey, the revenue per mile, 
percentage of paid mileage and 
other vital factors of performance 
are equal to or better than the 


per month for fleet operated cabs | average of well-organized opera- 


Ta 


and 2,700 miles for individual own-| tions in other cities. 


—asked the President 


ea 


“WE INVESTIGATE BEFORE WE INVEST | — said the advertising manager, and 


tells his President how the use of available facts protects their advertising investments. 


uring and verifying the circulation of the pub- 


lisher members. 


‘Take business papers for instance: A.B.C. 
reports show how much circulation a publica- 
tion has, how it was obtained, how much people 
pay for it, where it goes, the percentage of re- 
newals and other facts that make it possible for 
our agency to select the papers best suited to 
our needs and to tell us just what we will get 
for our money. When you see ‘A.B.C.’ after the 

names of publications on our 
advertising schedules, it means 


Autowntiug Newrs, 


Ask for a copy of our latest A. B. C. report 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


that our selection is justified 
by the verified information in 
A.B.C. reports.” 


President: “Good. That’s the 
way it should be. Why hasn’t 
someone told me these things.” 


A. B. C.=AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS= FACTS AS A MEASURE OF CIRCULATION VALUES 
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Commercial Car News 


A Regular Monthly section for the men who make, sell and service America’s 5,000,000 


Truckin’ 


GMC Plan 
Reo Flush 
Proto-odor 


By 
Jack Weed 


OOKING through the August 

issue of the General Motors 
Truck News, I came on a picture 
of a_ sleek looking, streamlined, 
cigar-shaped vehicle that had all 
the earmarks of a Walker or 
Tjaarda dream truck design, cap- 
tioned: “Postwar trucks won’t look 
like this.” Underneath was a para- 
graph that went on to explain that 
while “dream trucks” of the future 
may become a reality much sooner 
than the industry expects, they 
won’t come out the minute Hitler 
has been run into his rat hole. 


Of course, it is going to take 
time to develop designs that may 
even now be on the design board, 
and no truck company is going to 
hold up production of badly-needed 
hauling equipment as long as they 
have the tools, dies, jigs and pat- 
terns for the 42 models ready and 
their plants are all set for instant 
production. 

There may be variations made 
from the ’42 designs that take no 
special testing or major changes 
in construction that look forward 
to the postwar truck that haulers 
all are waiting for, but to all in- 
tents and purposes dealers can 
expect to get ’42 models for the 
first postwar selling. 

* * * 


BUT DEALERS can rest assured, 
I am confident in saying, that 
while these first-of-the-line jobs are 
being built, many innovations and 
improvements will be added here 
and there that have come as a 
result of war experience. It is al- 
most a cinch that we will have a 
greater production of front drives 
after the war, with the jeep and 
6x6 experience under our belt — 
trucks for the loggers, sugar cane 
growers and other users who need 
the greatest traction possible with 
the least weight. 

But of course the big changes 
will come when we are able to step 
design up to an adequate supply 
of high-octane gasoline and are 
able to obtain sheet aluminum and 
aluminum castings at approximate- 
ly the cost of cast iron. Then will 
come the lighter, high-compression 
engines that may revolutionize all 
trucking costs, the lighter vehicles 
that will permit much larger pay- 
loads and still comply with the 
state weight “squeeze” and inno- 

(See TRUCKIN’, Page 31, Col. 1) 


Trucks, Buses and Commercial Vehicles. 


Trailer Makers 
Can Now Build 
Van Type Jobs 


WPB Re-Authorization 
Gives Relief to Needs 
Of Overland Haulers 


DETROIT. — Overland | 
freight haulers are viewing 
with considerable satisfac- 
tion the new re-authorization 
from WPB, which permits 


trailer manufacturers to build van- | 
type jobs up to 40 percent of their 
allotment of new trailers. In the 
original authorization for 5,501 
trailers to be built the third and 
fourth quarters of this year, all 
semi-trailers were restricted to the 
narrow frame type on which wood- 
en bodies would have to be built. 

Under the order as amended, the 
trailer manufacturer is authorized 
to build complete van trailers in 
the sizes and lengths which his 
experience in the industry dictates 
as being the most needed at the 
present time. It is felt that the 
new order will relieve a critical 
situation that now exists in the 
trucking-for-hire field, where long: 
er trailers of the enclosed van type 
were needed than were left in the 
reserve stockpile. 

The importance of leaving se- 
lection of weight and length of 
the van type jobs up to the trail- 
er manufacturers is seen in the 
material changes that have taken 
place in this field since we enter- 
ed the war. Loads have changed 
in character and state weight 
limits in many cases have been 
raised, so that under today’s 
hauling conditions, operators in 
this field are able to carry larger 
loads and need longer bottoms. 

Another change that has mater- 
ially effected the average length 
of the van jobs, as requested by 
the operators, has been the almost 
complete elimination of the large 
department stores and wholesale 
grocery chain buyers from the 
market, due to rationing restric- 
tions. These operators used to buy 
semi-trailers in the 20 foot and 
22 foot lengths. 

Since the war began, van trailer 
sizes have increased from 22 foot 
single and tandem axle jobs to a 
majority demand today for 28 foot 
and 32 foot lengths and flat bed 
jobs, on which cattle and hog car- 
rying bodies and stake bodies for 
open load freight, have increased 
in length from the average of 20 
foot to 22 foot to a prevailing 
length of 26 foot to 30 foot today. 

The same condition has pre- 
vailed in the pole trailer field, 
where smaller lumber mills and 
the public utilities formerly 
bought single-axle trailers to a 
great extent. Prior to the war, 
fully 50 percent of all pole trail- 

(Continued on Page 33, Col. 1) 


WHITE AND FORD trucks that have been converted to four wheel drive 


by Thornton-Tandem Co. for use on Alaska Military Highway. This 


group 


completes second order for 725 such Thornton equipped jobs. 


Mich. Truckers Set Drive 


To Forestall Tire Shortage 


What Decides Essentiality, 
Pressure or Need? 


Have the rails caught the automotive industry asleep 
again or are present incidents the first indications of a 
drive to take over the truck haulers body and soul, when 
they get them properly framed? 


First indication that the rails are being favored above 
all other types of vital transportation is found in the fact 
that the rails have been able to get five types of skilled 
employes in the “super-critical” and “untouchable” list 
issued August 14 by the WMC, while the truckers who 
handle approximately 70 percent of war materials trans- 
portation and about 25 percent of all freight movement, 
don’t have a man on the list. 


Then a newspaper story breaks which proposes that 
after the war, and in the interest of economy, the Trans- 
portation Assn., of America (which is a rail “cloak’’) 
proposes that legislation be inacted that will permit the 
“integregation of all types of common carrier transporta- 
tion into a limited number of highly competitive systems, 
each being required to foster and provide all types of 


service.” 
* a * 


When the rails can get their car inspectors, conduc- 
tors, engineers, locomotive engine repairmen and train dis- 
patchers taken out of those eligible for drafting into the 
armed forces, when the truckers can’t even get legislation 
that will permit them to hold onto their vital drivers, or 
when the automotive industry can’t get essential service 
men given the special attention by local boards that the 
critical list implies, it seems to the layman that either 
the automotive industry, dealers and over-road haulers 
were caught napping—or that the rails have influence in 
Washington circles not enjoyed by either our industry or 
the truckers. 

There is a possibility of course that should the com- 
mon carriers be prevented from continuing the exception- 
ally good job of transporting essential commodities, be- 
cause of an additional manpower shortage, the suggestion 
of the Transportation Assn. will gather many supporters 


in official circles. 
- - * 


It is something to think about anyway—and start 
taking steps to prevent by demanding at least an equal 
“parity” in the matter of getting skilled employes, capable 
of keeping our vital trucks and cars on the job in the 
interest of our war effort, also placed upon the “untouch- 
able” list so that local selective service boards will at 
least give due consideration to the appeals of the truckers 
and the automotive service shop operators. 


150,990 Released Thus Far. . . 


51,905 New Trucks Remain 
In Nation’s Stockpile 


DETROIT. — A total of 4,522] axle attachments and 86 miscel- 


vehicles was released under opera- 
tion of the truck rationing pro- 
gram during the period of July 16 
to 31, inclusive, it was announced 
last week by the Automotive divi- 
sion of the War Production Board. 
| A breakdown of the total reveals 
| that 827 


ernment exemption permits. In 
| addition 445 trailers, 25 third axle 
|attachments and one unspecified 
vehicle were released. 

| Since the rationing program was 
| placed in effect, March 9, 1942, 
|a total of 150,990 vehicles of all 
|types has been released. In this 
| total are included 35,089 light, 84,- 
634 medium and_ 17,682 


|trucks; 11,894 trailers, 


light, 2,874 medium, and | 
| 350 heavy trucks were released to| 
| civilian users and holders of gov-| 


heavy | 
1,596 third! 


laneous vehicles. 

The Automotive division also re- 
vealed the total number of ve- 
hicles remaining in the national 
pool. These figures will hereafter 
be released quarterly starting on 
Sept. 1, 1943. As of Aug. 1, 1943, 
the total number of vehicles being 
held for rationing was 51,905 and 
consisted of 16,770 light, 32,090 med- 
ium and 3,045 heavy trucks. 

These balances have been ad- 
justed to account for cancellations | 
of various permits, accretions from | 
new production and delinquent re- 
ports of inventories. 

Production of 7,500 heavy high- 
way trucks and 241 off-the-high- | 
way automotive vehicles have al-| 
ready been authorized for the third | 
and fourth quarters of 1943. 


| 
| 
| 


Crude Rubber 


Crisis Near 


Synthetic Tires in Heavy 
Duty Sizes Not Up to 
Load-Speed Service 


DETR OIT.—Facing the 
most critical tire shortage 
this country has ever ex: 
perienced in the heavy-duty 
sizes 8.25, 9.00, 10.00 and 


11.00 on 20 inch rims, over-road 
truckers belonging to the Michi- 
gan Trucking Assn. have started a 
tire conservation movement that 
they feel certain will enable them 
to keep their trucks on the road 
until the government or the rub- 
ber manufacturers are able to give 
them positive relief. 

To date, it is understood, the 
tire manufacturers have not been 
able to build a satisfactory tire, 
in either all synthetic or a syn- 
thetic compound up to 70 per- 
cent synthetic and 30 percent 
crude rubber, that will stand up 
under the speed and load con- 
ditions under which the common 
carrier trucks must operate. 

As the government reserve stock- 
pile of crude shrinks—and it is un- 
derstood that at the present time it 
is drawing dangerously close to the 
absolute minimum for safety that 
was predicted by the Baruch 
Committee—both the production 
and distribution of truck tires in 
these sizes used by the overland 
haulers have constantly lessened. 

It was reliably reported that in 
the Detroit area, for instance, only 
approximately 40 percent of the 
tires in these sizes were received 
for replacement distribution from 
the factories in July that were 
received in June and that the Aug- 
ust quota is only about 35 percent 
of the July allotment. This brings 
the tire replacement stocks avail- 
able to operators in this area down 
to less than 25 percent of the sub- 
normal number of tires that have 
been available this year. 

Because they feel that much of 
the recent publicity releases 
about the progress of the syn- 
thetic tire situation is grossly 
misleading as it applies to heavy- 
duty truck tires, the Michigan 
Trucking Assn. proposes to com- 
bat the effect of this publicity 
which it is felt breeds overcon- 
fidence in the solution to our tire 
difficulties at the source of great- 
est misuse—the driver of the 
transport vehicle. 

The MTA claims that regardless 
of how well one watches and cares 
for the tires on vehicles at the 
shops and terminals, all this goes 
for naught if the driver does not 
drive the vehicle with due care 
and eliminate those things which 
tend to bring on excessive wear or 
damage to the casings. 

In the MTA program, they plan 
to have each driver sign a pledge 
which in turn will be mailed to 
Rubber Director Jeffers, stating 
that the driver will not drive his 
truck at speeds in excess of a safe 
and efficient rate and that he will 
not permit his truck to be over- 
loaded beyond the limits set by the 
ODT regulations in relation to the 
size and number of tires on his 
vehicle. 

In this pledge, it is also planned 

(Continued on Page 28, Col. 4) 


in This Seetion 


Truck Dealer Guilty 
Tire Inflation Warning 
Priority Service 
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THIS 212-TON NAVY TRUCK GOES 
ALONG WITH THE LEATHERNECKS 


Here is a fighting truck. Known as the “Marine 
6 x 6”, it is designed to give tremendous tractive 
ability under the extremely difficult conditions 
encountered by the Marines in many parts of the 
World. 


The THORNTON Axztomatic-Locking DIFFER- 
ENTIAL replaces the standard type unit in both 
rear driving axles of this six-wheel drive unit. These 
differentials eliminate wheel spin and provide posi- 
tive traction in mud, sand, snow or ice. When one 
driving wheel is unable to exert tractive effort, the 
wheel does not spin as it would with the ordinazy 
type of differential. Instead, it locks and the drive 
is transmitted to the opposite wheel, permitting the 
vehicle to pull out of difficult situations under its 
own power. This is invaluable in strenuous service. 





THORNTON TANDEM COMPANY 


8701-8779 GRINNELL AVE. - - - DETROIT, MICH. 
Manufacturers also of the THORNTON Four-Rear-Wheel DRIVE 


“When you need TRACTION you need THORNTON” 
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Commercial Car News 


A Regular Monthly section for the men who make, sell and service America’s 5,000,000 


Trucks, Buses and Commercial Vehicles. 


Truckin’ 


GMC Plan 
Reo Flush 
Proto-odor 


By 
Jack Weed 


OOKING through the August 

issue of the General Motors 
Truck News, I came on a picture 
of a sleek looking, streamlined, 
cigar-shaped vehicle that had all 
the earmarks of a Walker or 
Tjaarda dream truck design, cap- 
tioned: “Postwar trucks won’t look 
like this.” Underneath was a para- 
graph that went on to explain that 
while “dream trucks” of the future 
may become a reality much sooner 
than the industry expects, they 
won’t come out the minute Hitler 
has been run into his rat hole. 


Of course, it is going to take 
time to develop designs that may 
even now be on the design board, 
and no truck company is going to 
hold up production of badly-needed 
hauling equipment as long as they 
have the tools, dies, jigs and pat- 
terns for the ’'42 models ready and 
their plants are all set for instant 
production. 

There may be variations made 
from the ’42 designs that take no 
special testing or major changes 
in construction that look forward 
to the postwar truck that haulers 
all are waiting for, but to all in- 
tents and purposes dealers can 
expect to get 42 models for the 
first postwar selling. 

* * * 


BUT DEALERS can rest assured, 
I am confident in saying, that 
while these first-of-the-line jobs are 
being built, many innovations and 
improvements will be added here 
and there that have come as a 
result of war experience. It is al- 
most a cinch that we will have a 
greater production of front drives 
after the war, with the jeep and 
6x6 experience under our belt — 
trucks for the loggers, sugar cane 
growers and other users who need 
the greatest traction possible with 
the least weight. 

But of course the big changes 
will come when we are able to step 
design up to an adequate supply 
of high-octane gasoline and are 
able to obtain sheet aluminum and 
aluminum castings at approximate- 
ly the cost of cast iron. Then will 
come the lighter, high-compression 
engines that may revolutionize all 
trucking costs, the lighter vehicles 
that will permit much larger pay- 
loads and still comply with the 
state weight “squeeze” and inno- 

(See TRUCKIN’, Page 31, Col. 1) 
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Trailer Makers 
Can Now Build 
Van Type Jobs 


WPB Re-Authorization 
Gives Relief to Needs 
Of Overland Haulers 


DETROIT. — Overland 
freight haulers are viewing 
with considerable satisfac- 
tion the new re-authorization 
from WPB, which permits 
trailer manufacturers to build van- 
type jobs up to 40 percent of their 
allotment of new trailers. In the 
original authorization for 5,501 
trailers to be built the third and 
fourth quarters of this year, all 
semi-trailers were restricted to the 
narrow frame type on which wood- 
en bodies would have to be built. 

Under the order as amended, the 
trailer manufacturer is authorized 
to build complete van trailers in 
the sizes and lengths which his 
experience in the industry dictates 
as being the most needed at the 
present time. It is felt that the 
new order will relieve a critical 
situation that now exists in the 
trucking-for-hire field, where long: 
er trailers of the enclosed van type 
were needed than were left in the 
reserve stockpile. 

The importance of leaving se- 
lection of weight and length of 
the van type jobs up to the trail- 
er manufacturers is seen in the 
material changes that have taken 
place in this field since we enter- 
ed the war. Loads have changed 
in character and state weight 
limits in many cases have been 
raised, so that under today’s 
hauling conditions, operators in 
this field are able to carry larger 
loads and need longer bottoms. 

Another change that has mater- 
ially effected the average length 
of the van jobs, as requested by 
the operators, has been the almost 
complete elimination of the large 
department stores and wholesale 
grocery chain buyers from the 
market, due to rationing restric- 
tions. These operators used to buy 
semi-trailers in the 20 foot and 
22 foot lengths. 

Since the war began, van trailer 
sizes have increased from 22 foot 
single and tandem axle jobs to a 
majority demand today for 28 foot 
and 32 foot lengths and flat bed 
jobs, on which cattle and hog car- 
rying bodies and stake bodies for 
open load freight, have increased 
in length from the average of 20 
foot to 22 foot to a prevailing 
length of 26 foot to 30 foot today. 

The same condition has pre- 
vailed in the pole trailer field, 
where smaller lumber mills and 
the public utilities formerly 
bought single-axle trailers to a 
great extent. Prior to the war, 
fully 50 percent of all pole trail- 

(Continued on Page 33, Col. 1) 


WHITE AND FORD trucks that have been converted to four wheel drive 


by 


Thornton-Tandem Co. for use on Alaska Military Highway. 
completes second order for 725 such Thornton equipped jobs. 


This group 


Mich. Truckers Set Drive 


To Forestall Tire Shortage 


What Decides Essentiality, 
Pressure or Need? 


Have the rails caught the automotive industry asleep 
again or are present incidents the first indications of a 
drive to take over the truck haulers body and soul, when 
they get them properly framed? 

First indication that the rails are being favored above 
all other types of vital transportation is found in the fact 
that the rails have been able to get five types of skilled 
employes in the “super-critical” and “untouchable” list 
issued August 14 by the WMC, while the truckers who 
handle approximately 70 percent of war materials trans- 
portation and about 25 percent of all freight movement, 
don’t have a man on the list. 

Then a newspaper story breaks which proposes that 
after the war, and in the interest of economy, the Trans- 
portation Assn., of America (which is a rail “cloak’’) 
proposes that legislation be inacted that will permit the 
“integregation of all types of common carrier transporta- 
tion into a limited number of highly competitive systems, 
each being required to foster and provide all types of 
service.” 

* * * 

When the rails can get their car inspectors, conduc- 
tors, engineers, locomotive engine repairmen and train dis- 
patchers taken out of those eligible for drafting into the 
armed forces, when the truckers can’t even get legislation 
that will permit them to hold onto their vital drivers, or 
when the automotive industry can’t get essential service 
men given the special attention by local boards that the 
critical list implies, it seems to the layman that either 
the automotive industry, dealers and over-road haulers 
were caught napping—or that the rails have influence in 
Washington circles not enjoyed by either our industry or 
the truckers. 

There is a possibility of course that should the com- 
mon carriers be prevented from continuing the exception- 
ally good job of transporting essential commodities, be- 
cause of an additional manpower shortage, the suggestion 
of the Transportation Assn. will gather many supporters 


in official circles. 
* oe Ed 


It is something to think about anyway—and start 
taking steps to prevent by demanding at least an equal 
“parity” in the matter of getting skilled employes, capable 
of keeping our vital trucks and cars on the job in the 
interest of our war effort, also placed upon the “untouch- 
able” list so that local selective service boards will at 
least give due consideration to the appeals of the truckers 
and the automotive service shop operators. 


150,990 Released Thus Far . . . 


51,905 New Trucks Remain 


In Nation’s Stockpile 


DETROIT. — A total of 4,522 
vehicles was released under opera- 
tion of the truck rationing pro- 
gram during the period of July 16 
to 31, inclusive, it was announced 
last week by the Automotive divi- 
| sion of the War Production Board. 

A breakdown of the total reveals 
| that 827 light, 2,874 medium, and 
| 350 heavy trucks were released to 


civilian users and holders of gov-| 


ernment exemption permits. In 
addition 445 trailers, 25 third axle 
'attachments and one unspecified 
vehicle were released. 


Since the rationing program was | 


| placed in effect, March 9, 1942, 
a total of 150,990 vehicles of all 
|types has been released. In this 


axle attachments and 86 miscel- 
laneous vehicles. 

The Automotive division also re- 
vealed the total number of ve- 
hicles remaining in the national 
pool. These figures will hereafter 
be released quarterly starting on 
Sept. 1, 1943. As of Aug. 1, 1943, 
the total number of vehicles being 
held for rationing was 51,905 and 
consisted of 16,770 light, 32,090 med- 
ium and 3,045 heavy trucks. 

These balances have been ad- 
justed to account for cancellations 


° ° : | 
| of various permits, accretions from | 


new production and delinquent re- 
ports of inventories. 


Production of 7,500 heavy high- |! 
way trucks and 241 off-the-high- |, 


| total are included 35,089 light, 84,-; way automotive vehicles have al- 


634 medium and 


| trucks; 


11,894 trailers, 1,596 third! 


17,682 heavy| ready been authorized for the third 


and fourth quarters of 1943. 





Crude Rubber 


Crisis Near 


Synthetic Tires in Heavy 
Duty Sizes Not Up to 
Load-Speed Service 


DETR OIT.—Facing the 
most critical tire shortage 
this country has ever ex: 
perienced in the heavy-duty 
sizes 8.25, 9.00, 10.00 and 


11.00 on 20 inch rims, over-road 
truckers belonging to the Michi- 
gan Trucking Assn. have started a 
tire conservation movement that 
they feel certain will enable them 
to keep their trucks on the road 
until the government or the rub- 
ber manufacturers are able to give 
them positive relief. 

To date, it is understood, the 
tire manufacturers have not been 
able to build a satisfactory tire, 
in either all synthetic or a syn- 
thetic compound up to 70 per- 
cent synthetic and 30 percent 
crude rubber, that will stand up 
under the speed and load con- 
ditions under which the common 
carrier trucks must operate. 

As the government reserve stock- 
pile of crude shrinks—and it is un- 
derstood that at the present time it 
is drawing dangerously close to the 
absolute minimum for safety that 
was predicted by the Baruch 
Committee—both the production 
and distribution of truck tires in 
these sizes used by the overland 
haulers have constantly lessened. 

It was reliably reported that in 

the Detroit area, for instance, only 
approximately 40 percent of the 
tires in these sizes were received 
for replacement distribution from 
the factories in July that were 
received in June and that the Aug- 
ust quota is only about 35 percent 
of the July allotment. This brings 
the tire replacement stocks avail- 
able to operators in this area down 
to less than 25 percent of the sub- 
normal number of tires that have 
been available this year. 

Because they feel that much of 
the recent publicity releases 
about the progress of the syn- 
thetic tire situation is grossly 
misleading as it applies to heavy- 
duty truck tires, the Michigan 
Trucking Assn. proposes to com- 
bat the effect of this publicity 
which it is felt breeds overcon- 
fidence in the solution to our tire 
difficulties at the source of great- 
est misuse—the driver of the 
transport vehicle. 

The MTA claims that regardless 
of how well one watches and cares 
for the tires on vehicles at the 
shops and terminals, all this goes 
for naught if the driver does not 
drive the vehicle with due care 
and eliminate those things which 
tend to bring on excessive wear or 
damage to the casings. 

In the MTA program, they plan 
to have each driver sign a pledge 
which in turn will be mailed to 
Rubber Director Jeffers, stating 
that the driver will not drive his 
truck at speeds in excess of a safe 
and efficient rate and that he will 
not permit his truck to be over- 
loaded beyond the limits set by the 
ODT regulations in relation to the 
size and number of tires on his 
vehicle. 

In this pledge, it is also planned 

(Continued on Page 28, Col. 4) 
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THIS 242-TON NAVY TRUCK GOES 
ALONG WITH THE LEATHERNECKS 


Here is a fighting truck. Known as the “Marine 
6 x 6”, it is designed to give tremendous tractive 
ability under the extremely difficult conditions 
encountered by the Marines in many parts of the 
World. 


The THORNTON Axztomatic-Locking DIFFER- 
ENTIAL replaces the standard type unit in both 
rear driving axles of this six-wheel drive unit. These 
differentials eliminate wheel spin and provide posi- 
tive traction in mud, sand, snow or ice. When one 
driving wheel is unable to exert tractive effort, the 
wheel does not spin as it would with the ordinary 
type of differential. Instead, it locks and the drive 
is transmitted to the opposite wheel, permitting the 
vehicle to pull out of difficult situations under its 
own power. This is invaluable in strenuous service. 





BP THORNTON TANDEM COMPANY 


8701-8779 GRINNELL AVE. a a - DETROIT, MICH. 
Manufacturers also of the THORNTON Four-Rear-Wheel DRIVE 


“When you need TRACTION you need THORNTON” 
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OPA to Set Up 
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Trucks Given Priority 


By Pittsburgh Dealer 


PITTSBURGH.—The key to the 
unusually successful service opera- 
tion carried on by Donaldson Mo- 
tor Co., Chevrolet dealer on this 
city’s North Side, long has been 
the spoken word. Word-of-mouth 
advertising, unsolicited but merit- 
ed, has contributed largely to the 
development of a service business 
in which truck repair and mainte- 


General Motors, 
Yellow Truck 


Merger Near | 


NEW YORK. — The department ; 
of stock list of the Stock Exchange 
here has authorized the listing a 
1,388, 746 additional $10 par com- 
mon shares of General Motors: 
Corp. upon official notice of issu-, 
ance 


in connection with the ac-: 
quisition by the corporation of! 
Yellow Truck and Coach Mfg. Co., 
making a total of 44,888,746 com-; 
mon shares of GM. | 

A written agreement and plan! 
of reorganization between the two. 
firms is to be acted upon by Yellow, 
Truck and Coach stockholders at, 


a special meeting on Sept. 8. This: 
will require approval] by at least 
two-thirds of the outstanding pre- 
ferred and class B stocks and all! 
the common stock. Net worth of! 
Yellow Truck at the time the} 
assets are transferred must be at, 
least as great as on Dec. 31, 1942, 
except for certain dividends rec- 
ognized in the agreement. 

By terms of the agreement, Gen-; 
eral Motors may waive the right 
to receive its common stock in ex- 
change for any or all of the pre- 
ferred, class B or common stocks 
of Yellow Truck owned by the! 
corporation. In such event, all Yel-' 
low Truck shares owned by GM 
will be surrendered to Yellow 
Truck for cancellation and the 
number of GM common shares to| 
be delivered to Yellow Truck will | 
be reduced correspondingly. 

The agreement also provides for 
retention by Yellow Truc? of suf- 
ficient cash to pay expenses of 
liquidation, dividends allowed un- 
der the agreement and the claims 
of any dissenting stockholders. In| 
the latter event, the number of 
General Motors shares to be de- 
livered shall be reduced corres- 
pondingly. 


R. I. Car, Gas Tax Receipts 


Down 2 Percent 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. — Total 
receipts from Rhode Island’s motor 
vehicle and gasoline taxes dropped 
$1,573,952.18, or approximately 21 
percent, during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, as compared with 
the preceding fiscal period, it was 
revealed by General State Treas- 
urer Russell H. Handy. 

Income from motor vehicle reg- 
istrations, totaling $2,972,306.36, was 
down $405,871.33 or 12 percent from 
the $3,378,177.69 revenue of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 


nance has figured most important- 
ly, reports J. L. Bossart, general 
manager. 

Truck operators are clannish, 
loyal to one another and to the 
service man they know to be de- 
pendable. Donaldson Motor Co. has 
profited by this loyalty, for time 
and again truckers have driven 
their units into the firm’s service 
department to say the equivalent 
of “Joe sent me,” it was pointed 
out. 

“It is not unusual to have a 
truck come into our service de- 
partment and the driver state that 
he had talked to a driver for whom 
we had done work and who had 
praised our service,” reports H. H. 
Buckley, service manager. 

This concentration on_ truck 
service has been exceedingly profit- 
able to the Donaldson firm, re- 
sulting in an average monthly cus- 
tomer labor increase of 45 per- 
cent in 1942 over 1941. As the war- 
time demand for highway haulage 
increased, customer labor jumped 
again in the first six months of 
1943, 17 percent over the 1942 
average. 

“Priority service” for truckmen 
is more than a slogan with the 
Donaldson organization. Commer- 
cial vehicles come first in this 
service department, which operates 

a 24-hour basis and handles 
special emergency work for fleet 
owners and individual operators as 
a routine proposition. 

According to Bossart, the firm 
has concentrated on truck service 
through the past decade. “The 
importance of truck service has 
been a very vital subject with us 
for the past ten years,” Bossart 
says. “In 1938, we established a 
truck maintenance and preventa- 
tive service, a program fleet oper- 
ators welcomed. However, the pro- 
gram was not so well understood 
by the operators of smaller fleets, 
of from two to five units, or by the 
individual truck owners. 

“Since these small operators rep- 
resent about 60 percent of the 
commercial vehicles, it was obvious 
to us that a big job was still ahead 
in contacting them. Through direct 
mail advertising, we succeeded in 
convincing them that maintenance 
service was not only a sound busi- 
ness investment, but a patriotic 
duty at this time. Contacts are 
made by mail monthly, along with 
regular newspaper advertising.” 

Truck-minded mechanics, Bos- 
sart says, help the firm maintain 
its enviable reputation with com- 
mercial vehicle Owners and opera- 
tors. Facing increased demands to 
“keep ’em rolling” for the truckers, 
Donaldson expanded night service 
facilities, employed more me- 
chanics, and now operates two tow 
trucks for emergency duty. In ad- 
dition, the firm has a sedan de- 
livery for parts pickup. 

Maintenance of an adequate 
parts supply to handle virtually 
any job on a 24-hour basis has 
been another contributing factor 
to this successful operation. 


BECAUSE OF ITS traction, and its great power delivered at all six wheels, 
the Army’s new Dodge-built personnel carrier and cargo truck can climb 


grades as steep as 62 percent. With 


its concentric bow 


carburetor, it can 


climb or deste steep grades with the same engine efficiency as on level 
ground. He st engineers, are driving the carrier up a 62 percent grade, 


with a capactt doad on the truck. 


' extra compensation. 


WAITING ADMISSION throu 
Donaldson Motor Co., Pittsburgh 
assured ‘“‘priority service’’ here. 


» are 


a special truck service entrance 


to the 
these commercial vehicles which are 


Trucker-Dealer Cooperation 


Seen Industry’s Only Hope 


DETROIT. — Truck conservation 
measures surpassing any pre- 
viously known will be required to 
enable’ civilian-operated motor 
trucks to shoulder the unprece- 
dented burdens that will be thrown 
upon them as the nation directs 
gigantic knockout blows against 
the Axis, according to W. E. Fish, 
manager, commercial and_ truck 
department of Chevrolet division, 
who has just completed an exten- 
sive survey of current truck trans- 
portation conditions in the United 
States. 

“There exist at the moment a 
set of conditions demanding 
closest attention and utmost in- 
genuity on the part of truck 
operators, shippers, dealers and 
maintenance men to keep the 
trucks that are now in operation 
running efficiently and economic- 
ally for the duration,” he said. 

“While the manufacture of a 
limited number of heavy duty 
trucks for civilian use in the bal- 
ance of 1943 has been authorized, 
growing military demands, it ap- 
pears evident, will absorb the 
country’s heavy duty truck pro- 
duction capacity during the latter 
part of 1943 and the first six 
months of 1944. According to 
publicized statements of govern- 
mental officials, medium duty 
trucks probably will be manu- 
factured in limited quantities for 
civilian consumption beginning the 
early part of 1944. No additional 
light truck manufacturing is pro- 
posed. 

“With this restricted outlook for 
new trucks, it is apparent that 
ways must be found to keep pres- 
ent trucks in condition to haul 
heavier loads and work longer 
hours. It can be assumed safely 
that the great majority of opera- 
tors today are giving closer at- 
tention to the basic fundamentals 
of truck conservation, such as in- 
spection, lubrication, tire care, 
brakes, batteries, etc. 

“But true conservation under 
existing conditions is not as 
simple as that. Truck conversion 
has become a more and more 


W. Va. Eliminates 


Truck Division 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—Elimi- 
nation of the state road com- 
mission’s commercial vehicle di- 
vision, effective Aug. 15, with its 
duties being taken over by the 
automobile bureau, has been an- 
nounced by Commissioner Ernest 
L. Bailey. 

The move resulted in the fur- 
lough of Elmer A. Jones of Madi- 
son, supervisor of the division 
since early in 1941, whe has ac- 
cepted a war plant position on the 
West Coast. Bailey described the 
move as an economy measure, 
made possible to some extent by 
the wartime drop in automobile 
registrations. 

As part of the automobile 
bureau, the work of the abolished 
division, which includes issuance 
of licenses to commercial vehicles, 
collection of the seat-mile and ton- 
mile taxes on buses and trucks, 
and collection of special fees of: 
the public service commission, will 
be under the direction of Don| 
McClaugherty, secretary of the; 
commission and registrar of mo- 
tor vehicles. McClaugherty will 
assume his new duties without 


a a 


essential part of conservation. 
Through close collaboration of 
the operator and dealer or truck 
service organization, the vastly 
different wartime hauling prob- 
lems can be solved, generally 
speaking, in one of the three 
following ways: Expanding new 
trucks, reconditioning used 
trucks, converting or expanding 
used trucks,” Fish pointed out. 

“Obviously, there is considerable 
difference between reconditioning 
and rebuilding a used truck, and 
there is a still greater difference 
between a rebuilt used truck and 
a converted or expanded truck. All 
three procedures have a place in 
the picture, depending on _ local 
conditions. 

“Many truck operators who in 
the past have operated three, four 
and five-ton capacity trucks now 
find it necessary, because of the 
rationing program to employ light- 

er trucks as the power unit, or to 
carry larger bodies, which means 
frame reinforcement, heavier 
springs, auxiliary transmissions, 
two-speed axles, automatic booster 
engines, third axles and other 
equipment. 

“Conversions and expansions 
entail work on propeller shafts, 
springs, cabs, etc. The rebuilding 
or expanding of a used truck 
often becomes a matter of ‘tailor- 
ing’ it for a specific job of trans- 
portation. Technical knowledge, 
plus some good ordinary horse 
sense and versatility are required 
for this work,” he stated. 

“A comparatively recent develop- 
ment which is playing an im- 
portant part in helping to con- 
serve truck transportation equip- 

ment for the duration is the re- 
habilitation of worn parts’ by 
spraying molten metal on the sur- 
face. Through this process crank- 
shafts, final drive pinion bearing 
fits, transmission housing fits, oil 
or grease seal fits on crankshafts, 
pump shafts, brake drum cam- 
shafts, etc., are being successfully 
reclaimed or renewed. 

“Metal coating can be used to 
renew many worn parts by the 
expenditure of only a few pounds 
of metal wire thereby saving 
costly delays as well as strategic 
metals in the form of replacement 
parts ordinarily used,” Fish de- 
clared. 


Special Truck 
Tire Boards 


AKRON. — OPA has decided to 
set up special truck tire boards 
staffed by OPA tire examiners in 
certain areas where fleets are con- 
centrated. In these critical areas, 
an all-out effort is to be made to 
eliminate truck tire abuse and in- 
sure more careful inspection of 
truck tires that need replacement. 

The tire examiner will review all 
truck tire applications on R-1 in 
these areas, and in cases where 
he feels he should check the ap- 
plicants operating conditions or 
examine his tires, he will do so. 


Fleet owners in these areas who 
operate under an “emergency re- 
serve” must dispose of used tires 
before certificates for new ones will 
be issued. The special truck tire 
board, which will now pass on 
truck tire applications, will not act 
on applications from such fleet 
owners without certification on 
Form R-21 by an inspector. After 
this application is filed with the 
board, the tires and tubes to be 
replaced must be examined by an 
OPA examiner. 

These examiners will approve or 
disapprove replacement and auth- 
orize transfer of replaced tires to 
dealers. Proof of disposition of the 
replaced tires by applicant must 
also appear before certificates will 
be issued for new tires. Form R-20, 
the old “emergency reserve” cer- 
tificate, has been eliminated, and 
the new revised Form R-2 will be 
used instead. 

Operators can find out from their 
local rationing board, whether or 
not the new truck tire board is to 
be set up in their area, and where 
it will be located. 


Shaeffer Is Named 
GW Chief Engineer 


DETROIT. — L. S. Wood, vice- 
president in charge of engineering, 
Gar Wood Industries, Inc., an- 

nounces the ap- 

pointment of G. 

D. Shaeffer to the 

position of chief 

engineer of Gar 

Wood engineer- 

ing departments. 

Shaeffer, previous 

to his present as- 

signment, was 

chief engineer of 

J the road machin- 

Lin ery division. 

G. D. Shaeffer A. C. Evans 

was promoted to 

chief engineer of the road mach- 

inery division. I. C. Moreau was 

assigned the duties of chief en- 

gineer of the hoist and body divis- 

ion. J. E. Monahan was placed in 

charge of all hydraulic engineer- 
ing. 


Cannon.E Burgee 
LOS ANGELES. — Cannon Electric 


Development Co., manufacturers of 
electrical cable connectors for use by 
the Army and Navy, has been awarded 
the Army-Navy “E” for excellence 
in its production record. 


To feel the pulse of the ind q 
consistent reading of Autcmotive Moz: 
is a necessity. 


READY FOR SHIPMENT to combat areas, this fleet of Chevrolet military 


trucks is lined up at an export plant on the seaboard, 
boxed for overseas transport. Road-tested and approved by 


where the vehicles are 
y inspectors. 


these two-wheel-drive and four-wheel-drive units will be disassembled and 


boxed in 


space. 


compact weatherproofed containers developd to conserve shipping 
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Makes Up for Sales Losses 
Truck Service Business 


OK'd by Mass. Dealer 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—One of 
an increasing number of automo- 
bile distributors who have found 
it advantageous to enter the truck 
field is Moran-Hudson Co., Inc., 
here, of which William H. Moran 
is president, and Guy E. Moran is 
treasurer. The firm started busi- 
ness as a Hudson distributor in 
July, 1941. 

Both the principals had had 
previous automotive experience 
and were alert to the problems and 
opportunities presented by chang- 
ing conditions. William Moran had 
four years of sales experience with 
Tide Water Oil Co. before serving 
as president and general manager 
of Pynchon Motor Sales, Inc. 
(Ford-Mercury-Lincoln), from 1939 
to 1941. Guy Moran was treasurer 
of Pynchon Motor Sales from 1930 
to 1941, and continues today as 
owner of Kimball Garage, Inc. 
which he founded in 1920. 

Business of Moran-Hudson was 
good until the new car freeze 
occurred in January, 1942. It was 
then apparent that wartime suc- 
cess would rest squarely on the 
service end of the business, so the 
organization concentrated on the 
repair and servicing of all makes 
of. cars. 

Opportunities in the truck field 
took the attention of the principals 
and in August, 1942 they became 
distributors for White trucks in 
western Massachusetts and south- 
ern Vermont, while retaining Hud- 
son representation. This move 
proved practical because it im- 

ediately augmented their service 
and parts income to make up for 
sales decreases due to car freezing. 
‘At the same time it paved the way 
for greater future possibilities. 

In order to take care of the 
greater flow of business, the com- 
pany reorganized its extensive 
service department and _ consoli- 
dated its parts department to make 
full use of the. available space 
equipment, and personnel. As a 
result, an efficient set-up for both 
car and truck service was realized. 

Looking back, William Moran 
says that the acquisition of truck 
sales and service was one of the 
best moves they ever made. Al- 
though new trucks are virtually 


ork Producing 
Refrigerating Unit 


or Army Trucks 


YORK, Pa. — Fleets of refrig- 
rated trailer trucks, which tem- 
porarily become stationary refrig- 
prators at the front after hauling 
ap fresh food supplies, are now 
made possible by a compact gaso- 
ine-driven refrigerating unit de- 
veloped in the laboratories of the 
York Corp. 

These self-contained units are 
ow being built at York for sev- 
eral hundred giant 10-ton trailer 
rucks which will go into service 
on all battlefronts. The equipment 
s designed to maintain a con- 
tant temperature as low as 10 
degrees above zero in tropical cli- 
mates where the mercury may soar 
© 120 degrees. The trailers will 
also resist a roof temperature of 
50 degrees. 

Used to transport fresh vege- 
tables and meat, the trailers can 

hauled up to active fighting 
Areas and then left there to serve 
as fixed commissary until it is 
mptied and ready for the return 
ip. Operating independently of 
putside power sources, it is par- 
cularly valuable in areas which 
may be isolated from electric 
nes, according to York engineers. 

The self-contained refrigerating 
unit is installed in the nose of the 

nailer. It is automatic in opera- 
on. 


Ira S. Barnett 


LOUISVILLE. — News has been re- 
eived here of the death at Tampa, 
la., of Ira S. Barnett, 86, veteran 
Automobile dealer and salesman of 
Louisville, who is generally acknow- 
diged as having been the first Louis- 
lle dealer and dean of all of them. 


Read Want Ad Section! Keeps you 
osted in what’s going on in 
And selling field in the industry. 


unavailable, the demand for serv- 
ice has been heavy and the income 
a lucrative one. In fact, the ad- 
dition of the truck line, he says, 
has made it a pleasure to be in 
the automotive business even un- 
der existing conditions. 


From an operating standpoint he 
points out that they have been 
able to use the same mechanics in 
a most flexible arrangement, shift- 
ing them from cars to trucks or 
vice-versa as needed. Furthermore, 
he says, they have been able to 
utilize the same machine equip- 
ment and service facilities, while 
taking care of all customers from 
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‘First Half Sales 
Reported Up for 
‘Yellow Truck 


| PONTIAC.—“Net sales of Yellow 
| Truck & Coach Mfg. Co., amount- 
|ing to $98,272,745 for the quarter 
;}ended June 30, 1943, compare with 
| adjusted net sales of $94,936,952 for 
| the corresponding quarter of 1942. 
| Consolidated net income for the 
| second quarter of 1943, after taxes 


s+ | based on the Revenue Act of 1942 


|and subject to possible renegotia- 


™ | tion adjustments, amounted to $1,- 


THIS BIG FRUEHAUF TRAILER used to carry new automobiles to dealers; 


today 


it transports life-boats to Southern shipyards. 


This trailer carries 


four life-boats, each 24 feet long and fully loaded, ready to go. 


one, systematically arranged parts 
department. 

Truck sales will lead to _ in- 
creased passenger car sales, and 
the latter will develop more pros- 


pects for trucks. The two lines 
work together, each to the ad- 
vantage of the other, Moran feels. 
At the same time the operations 
in no way conflict with the other. 


068,267, equivalent, after the pay- 
ment of preferred stock dividends, 
to $0.27 per share of common and 
class B stock. This compares with 
| $1,133,280, or $0.29 per share of 
|common and class B stock, re- 
ported for the second quarter of 
1942,” announced Irving B. Bab- 
| cock, president of the company, 
last week. 


New International Trucks Are Available! 


One more 
wartime job for 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


A 


bull’s-eye precision. 


International Trucks—a large fleet of them—are helping 
to speed the production of Flying Fortresses . . . rushing 
materials on Boeing’s multiple-line production system .. . 
fueling the big bombers by the tank-car load. 


All over America pre-war Internationals—the largest sell- 
ing heavy-duty truck on the market when civilian trucks were 
still being made—are hauling vital materials and supplies 
to war factories, military bases, and industrial centers. 


SOON as her giant craw is filled with gasoline from one 
of Boeing’s International tank trucks, this new Flying 
Fortress will be roaring into the blue, headed for induction 
into the Army Air Forces. She’s ready for battle . . . ready to 
drop tons and tons of earthquakes on enemy targets with 


vA 


PUTTER 


Earthquake Express! 


NEW TRUCKS 
NOW! That's the 
big news for Inter- 
national dealers 
and users. Sell the 
long life, quality, 
and stamina built 
into these famous 
heavy-duty trucks. 


New Trucks Now . . . But Don’t Wait: The Government 
has authorized the manufacture of a limited quantity of 
new heavy-duty trucks for civilians in essential occupations. 
A good share of these new trucks will be Internationals. 


If you need a new truck, don’t fail to get in touch with 


your International Branch or Dealer right away for valu- 


able help in making out your application! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


uying| Builders of Ordnance, Automotive and Food Production Equipment for the United Nations 


Preventive Maintenance for Victory: Let the truck spe- 
cialists at your International Branch or Dealer keep your 
trucks in tip-top shape. Take advantage of the experience, 
skills, and facilities of the world’s largest Company-owned 
truck service organization. Pledge your trucks to Victory. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Newly Developed Tool Helps 
In Tire Bead-Rim Problems 


AKRON.—The tough service 


problem of loosening truck tire. 


beads from the rims has been 
solved by a new Firestone tool that 
can handle tires of virtually any 
size, including huge earth-mover 
varieties, with unprecedented ease 
and speed, the company has an- 
nounced. 

Compact and light, the _ tool 
originally was developed for air- 
plane tires, which become vulcan- 
ized to the rims by the heat gener- 
ated in landing. Often airplane 
maintenance men rolled tractors 
and half-tracks across tires in 
futile attempts to tear them from 
rims, but the Firestone tool is re- 
ported to make the work a task 
that can be done by one person in 
a few minutes. 

The tool now has been tested 
for truck tire usage, and a new 
technique of demounting has been 
developed, which is much simpler 
than that necessary with airplane 
tires, it is said. 

Firestone provides the  bead- 
loosener in a kit 38” by 6 ” by 6%” 
and weighing only 48 pounds, and 


the kit is designed to remove the 
need for bulky hydraulic equipment 
or for such destructive methods of 
bead-loosening as pounding on tires 
with sledge hammers. In addition 
to the new tool, the kit contains 
enough equipment to carry through 
all the work of demounting a 
tire and mounting it again. 

The tool saves valuable man 
hours, and an inexperienced work- 
er quickly can be taught to use it 
without damaging the equipment, 
the company said. Used properly, 
the tool can not injure the tire or 
the rim. The bead-loosener and 
the technique of using it on truck 
tires were developed by W. H. 
McCollister, veteran Firestone re-, 
search man. The tool includes a 
metal bar, hooked at one end, with 
an adjustable lever attached near 
the straight end of the bar, and 
two adjustable hooks. 

With the tire laid flat and de- 
flated, the tool utilizes a system of | 
hooks and leverage to force any 
bead loose from its rim in a few, 
minutes, no matter how firmly the 
rubber and metal are joined. | 
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Mongoose of the Sea 


Used Truck Tire Flow 


Eased by OPA 

DETROIT.—The flow of used 
truck tires from manufacturers’ 
stocks into the hands of truck- 
ers who need them, as well as 
increasing the supply of truck 
tire recaps, has been materially 
eased by the new Amendment 
46 to the tire rationing regula- 
tion effective Aug. 18. 

This new regulation permits 
tire dealers to buy used truck 
tires from the manufacturers 
without the use of certificates 
and makes available for imme- 
diate distribution this stock, 
which has recently been aug- 
mented by 200,000 tires turned 
over by the Army. It also per- 
mits tire dealers with recap- 
pable truck tires in stock to 
get truck-type camelback to 
recap them without drawing on 
their present camelback stocks, 
which they need to take care of 
the customers’ needs. 

All truck operators need to do 
to get used truck tires is to 
locate a dealer who has some 
and then apply to OPA for per- 
mission to purchase. If they are 
in essential work, it is under- 
stood from OPA, their request 
will get immediate approval. 


Synthetic Fail Heavy Dut 


TRUCK SECTION 


Mich. Truckers Set Drive 


To Avert Tire Crisis 


(Continued from Page 24) 


to incorporate driver elimination of 
the other drastic causes of tire 
abuse such as under and over-in- 
flation, mismatched duals and hit- 
ting holes and obstructions at high 
speeds. The association also plans 
to enlist the aid of the state police 
in reporting infractions of the 
pledge. 

Each truck, after the driver 
signs up, will carry a sign sig- 
nifying that the driver is pledged 
to conserve his rubber, and a 
certificate of merit will be given 
each driver who complies with 
the rules of the pledge at defin- 
ite periods of time. 

The entire program will be fin- 
anced by the truck operators and 
conducted entirely under the su- 
pervision of a committee which will 
be selected by the Michigan Truck- 
ing Assn. membership. 

The over-road haulers face a 
very critical future, it is under- 
stood, if more tires in the larger 


sizes are not released for manufac- 
|ture. There is no stock of these 
tires available except those made 
from month to month, it is under- 
|sood, and OPA offices are clamp- 
|ing down drastically on releasing 
| new tires in these sizes. Even re- 
|'caps are becoming hard for the 
| smaller operators to obtain, as they 
' find it practically impossible to get 
a replacement tire to use while 
they have the worn tire retreaded. 
Where the over-road haulers 
normally got from 50,000 to 80,- 
000 miles of first wear from pre- 
war tires, they face the possi- 
bility of having to use GRS-6 
synthetic tires that tests have 
shown give only from 10,000 to 
25,000 miles under the most fa- 
vorable operating conditions, it 
is claimed, with some tires fail- 
ing in approximately 5,000 miles. 
If the crude rubber should be 
shut off from the manufacture 
of truck tires in these sizes, it is 
felt that the majority of the 
truckers would have to pull their 
rigs off the road, because it 
would be ruinous for them to 
operate under the mileage re- 
strictions which the present syn- 
| thetsec tires have demonstrated 
| in tests that they would provide. 
Present truck tires in these sizes 
are being made in the AA com- 
| pound, and it is indicative that no 
| mandatory switching date has been 
|} set as yet for the tire companies 
, to start using the Number Six com- 
| pound of 70 percent synthetic and 
| 30 percent crude. The AA com- 
| pound or formula is understood to 
| be practically, if not all, crude rub- 
| ber and produces a tire comparable 
'to the pre-war casing. 
| Heavy-duty tires in other wheel 
| sizes, but in the same sectional 
| diameter, are already being made 
|of AB formula rubber, which is 
| part crude and part reclaim and 
ithe GRS-3 (all synthetic) and 
| GRS-6 formulas. Tires in the same 
| sizes but for 18”, 22” and 24” wheels 
will be made of the GRS-6 form- 
ula by mid-September or Oct. 1. 
These tires go into occupational 
uses such as dump truck work, 
logging and oil hauls where heat, 
|which is generated by the load- 
speed combination, is not so preva- 
jlant as in the over-land freight 
hauls. A few of these sizes will con- 
tinue to be made in the AB (part 
reclaim) formula 
Another factor that makes the 
over-road haulers view present 
rubber conditions with extra 
alarm is that this year, for the 
first time in many years, 
operators do not have a reserve 
stock of recapped and retreaded 
tires which they can use during 
the colder winter months, Due to 
their inability to get tire pur- 
chase permits through OPA, 
they have had to use these re- 
capped tires during the hot 
weather when they could get but 
a fraction of the additional miles 
of use from them that they nor- 


| 


| 


mally obtained. 

Before the war, it was not excep- 
tional for careful operators to get 
as high as an average of two re 
caps on every carcass and get from 
80,000 to as high as 120,000 miles 
by utilizing the recaps in the coo 
weather and on their trailer wheels. 

Tire manufacturers claim tha 
time and a continuous supply o 
crude sufficient to meet the essen- 
tial truckers needs is the only sol 
ution in sight for the users of 
heavy-duty tires. The tire builders 
need time to perfect a better truck 
tire using the synthetic com- 
pounds, pointing out that it took 
them 25 years to bring the crude 
rubber pneumatic tire to its pre- 
sent point of efficiency and, while 
| they have done a marvelous job of 
| perfecting and producing satisfac- 
tory synthetics in the smaller sizes 
it will take more time to lick the 
heat problem in the larger sizes. 

Meantime, essential war and civ 
ilian freight must continue to move 
6 on rubber, since there is no other 

comparable means of moving ove 
half of the material going into 
and from war plants, and to 54,000 
;cities, towns and villages that de 
| pend entirely on the truck and bus 
| for their supplies and contact wit 
the outside world. 


truck, tank or motorized field piece. 


‘Ever see that movie of a mongoose 
fighting a cobra? But all we can say now is that, on 
every battle-front—on land, sea and in 
the air—Houdaille is doing its full part" 
to insure quick and absolute victory. 
And that, out of this experience of war, 
Houdaille engineers and craftsmen are 
learning to do many things better than 


they have been done before. 


Then you know what an Axis battle- 
ship is up against when it tries to parry 
the lightning thrust of a Yankee P-T 
boat. | 

Some day we can tell you what 
Houdaille* makes for these swift little 
avengers of the deep. And for the Amer- 
ican-made planes that have seized com- 
mand of the air from our enemies. And 
what Houdaille is making for United 
Nations’ motorized equipment—from 
the amazing jeep to the heaviest 


Things, which in days to come, will 
change favorably the pattern of Ameri- 
can life. 

A new world is in the making—and 
Houdaille is sitting in on its design. 


| 


HOUDAILLE - HERSHEY CORPORATION 


General Executive Offices— Detroit 


Manufacturers of precision parts and equipment for the automotive, air- 
craft, railway, maritime, electrical refrigeration, radio, and other industries. 


PLANTS AT: Buffalo, N. Y. + Cheektowaga, N. Y. « Jackson, Mich. + Detroit,Mick. ¢ Chicago, Ill. 
Decatur, Ill. + North Chicego, Ill. « Muskegon, Mich. + Oshawa, Ont., Canada 
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State Supreme Court Rules... 


Wash. Used Truck Dealer 
Guilty in Injury Case 


SEATTLE.—A decision of spe- 
cial importance and timely signifi- 
cance has been handed down by 
the Washington State Supreme 
Court, holding a used car dealer 
liable for injuries suffered by a 
third person, resulting from the 
defective condition of a motor 
vehicle sold by the dealer to a 
person other than the _ injured 
party, under an express warranty 
of the fitness of the mechanism 
and under representations that the 
vehicle had been put into good and 
safe condition. 

In view of the provision in the 
proposed used car price regulations 
that a dealer must recondition and 
guarantee performance and condi- 
tion of the car sold, if he wishes 
to avail himself of the higher of 
two price ceilings, this decision is 
being carefully studied. 

It was rendered in the case of 
Bock vs. Truck & Tractor, Inc. 

The defendant was a _ dealer 
engaged in repairing, recondition- 
ing and selling used automobiles. 
It owned a used truck with a 
eracked and broken spring of such 
character as likely to cause a road 
failure if used in a normal manner 
on the highway. The defect could 
have been ascertained by the 


Bonus Program 
For Bus Drivers 


OK in Ont. City 


KITCHENER, Ont.—The com- 
mittee recently appointed by bus 
and street car operators employed 
by the Kitchener public utilities 
commission to keep “tab” on all 
accidents and recommend cash 
bonuses to drivers who come 
through an accident-free month 
has had its first meeting to “tote 
up” the scare. 

“And the result,” said Commis- 
sioner George W. Gordon, chair- 
man of the commission’s trans- 
portation committee, “is highly 
gratifying. We find that no fewer 
than 23 bus drivers qualified for 
the cash awards during July, the 
first month the plan was in opera- 
tion.” 

The score of 23 out of a possible 
25 means that only two drivers re- 
ported incidents which, under the 
rigid interpretation of the com- 
mittee’s regulations, qualify as 
“accidents.” 

“They weren’t accidents in the 
accepted sense of the word at all,” 
said Commissioner Gordon. “They 
were so slight as to be almost 
negligible, but the committee is 
‘tough,’ and when it decides that 
an incident is an accident, then 
accident it is, and the driver’s 
chance of earning an extra two 
dollars for an accident-free month 
goes glimmering.” 

Gordon said that when the com- 
* mission adopted the bonus idea, it 
agreed to leave all decisions as to 
what constituted accidents to the 
committee of employes. “As far as 
I can learn, they’ve decided that 
anything that might have been 
avoided is accident, no matter 
whose fault it was,” he said. “It 
seems like a pretty hard and fast 
definition, but that’s what it is.” 


Gyro Stabilizers 
Aid Tank Guns 


PITTSBURGH. — Tests in actual 
combat and on proving grounds 
have demonstrated the ability of a 
newly-developed aiming device to 
increase by several hundred per- 
cent the shooting accuracy of new 
Army tanks while in motion, it is 
disclosed. 

The device, known as a gyro- 
stabilizer, was developed by the 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. 
Co. in answer to a request made 
to American industry by the Army 
Ordnance department. Production 
of the stabilizer now is matching 
the output of all the nation’s tank 
manufacturers. The stabilizer en- 
ables gunners in American tanks 
to fire accurately even while rac- 
ing at full speed over the shattered 
terrain of a battlefield, according 
to L. H. Campbell jr., chief of 
ordnance. 


dealer by exercise of ordinary 
care in making a reasonable in- 
spection of the truck, the court 
found. 

In reconditioning the truck, the 
dealer failed to remedy the defect. 
The purchaser was ignorant of the 
defect and bought the truck in 
reliance upon the dealer’s repre- 
sentation that the truck had been 
completely reconditioned and was 
in safe condition for use. A pas- 
senger riding with the purchaser 
was held to have good cause of 
action against the dealer for in- 
juries sustained. 


Although the court has already 
decided that a manufacturer of 
motor vehicles could be held liable 
to one purchasing a new automo- 
bile from the manufacturer’s regu- 
lar dealer for breach of manufac- 
turer’s warranty, this is the first 
opinion by the high Washington 
court of this type. 


ANTHONY CO., INC., announces that it is manufacturin 
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| 120% Mileage Cut 


and distributing 


a hydraulically-operated device known as the “Tailgate Loader.” This hydrau- 
lic mechanism is said to make it possible for one man to load or unload from 
ao a or van bodies heavy awkward barrels, crates, packages, etc., that 


efore required several men to handle. 


Galbraith to L-L | 


WASHINGTON. — E. R. Stettinius ministration and 
jr., lend-lease administrator, has an- foreign assignment. 


re me. 


nounced that J. Kenneth Galbraith 
joined the staff of the Lend-Lease Ad- 


is designated for 


=3 A Billion Dollars 


For East’s Buses 
Revoked by ODT 


WASHINGTON.—Buses and taxi- 
cabs operating in the Eastern 
gasoline shortage area were freed 
last week from the emergency 
mileage reduction in effect since 
May 27. ODT has revoked General 
Order ODT 39, which required a 
20 percent curtailment in the mile- 
age operated by buses and taxi- 
cabs in the affected area. 

Abrogation of the order requir- 
ing the mileage reduction was 
made possible, ODT officials ex- 
plained, by the action of the 
petroleum administrator for war 
in providing an increase of 14,000 
barrels daily in the allotment of 
gasoline for necessary commercial 
transport operations in the East- 
ern region. The revocation affects 
about 30,000 buses and 23,000 taxi- 
cabs in the 12 Northeastern states, 
the District of Columbia, and part 
of West Virginia. 

Eastman pointed out that it may 
take some time to make readjust- 
ments in bus routes and schedules. 


Worth of Orders ... Coming up! 


Certainly no one expects this country to need fewer trucks and buses 
after the war than before. 

And 1942 saw very few trucks released for civilian use. 

In 1942, only 7 of every 100 new truck needs was met. The remaining 
needs were postponed and intensified, not cancelled. 

Someone will meet them, some day. 

Truck selling—with the proper trucks—has a/ways been a profitable 
business. Present circumstances are inevitably piling up the biggest 
back-log for trucks in all history. 

We have made a very careful study of future truck-selling possibilities. 
Are you on our mailing list for this information? 


MACK TRUCKS, INC. 
Dealer Department, Empire State Building, NewYork, N.Y. 


TRUCKS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


ONE TON TO FORTY-FIVE TONS 


BUY U 


S. WAR BONDS 
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Dollar and Cents Ceiling 
To More Truck Tire Recaps 


WASHINGTON.—In response to | 
requests from the rubber tire 
recapping industry, OPA last 
week gave dollars-and-cents ceil- 
ing prices for recapping truck and 
bus tires with ground grip treads. 
They apply to a number of tire 
sizes in addition to those pre- 
viously so priced. 

Specific ceilings had been pro- 
vided earlier for ground’ grip 
treads for a number of truck and 
bus tire sizes which had been re- 
ported to OPA as being recapped 
most frequently. Those priced last 
week had been assigned the same 
ceilings as those for conventional 
truck and bus treads for the 
same sizes. 

Ground grip tread ceiling prices 
established earlier for recapping 
and retreading other sizes of tire 
were at levels slightly higher than 
those for the conventional tread, 
as are the ceilings given last week. 

In the same amendment OPA 
restores to the tire recapping and 
retreading price schedule a table} 


of ceiling prices for recapping 
tires for tractors with rice and 
cane special service and farm 
tractor types of tread made of 
Grade C camelback. This table 
was removed from the schedule on 
June 7 when recapping such tires 
with Grade C camelback was dis- 
continued. It is replaced to pro- 
vide ceilings for any Grade C 
camelback that may be available. 
The table of ceiling prices for 
such treads made of Grade F 
camelback is retained in the 
schedule, and now applies to any 
grade other than C. (WPB does 
not permit Grade A to be used for 
the farm tractor and rice and cane 
special service types of tread.) 
Another change made by the 
amendment provides that specifi- 
cations issued by WPB for camel- 
back of grades A, C and F are 
adopted by OPA as its specifica- 
tions for those grades of camel- 
back. This gives the schedule 
enough flexibility so that recap- 
ping with any camelback (such as 


that made of crude, reclaim, or 
synthetic or _ substitute rubber) 
which WPB brings within scope 
of the grades is covered by ceiling 
prices in the schedule. 

Specific ceiling prices are given 
for retreading and recapping 8-ply 
truck and bus tires of size 13.00-24 
(12.75-24) with road grader treads. 


Wisconsin Dairies Saving 


6,775,000 Truck Miles 

WASHINGTON. Six more 
dairy industry transportation plans 
have been approved for the con- 
servation of trucks, manpower, 
tires and gasoline in Wisconsin, 
Office of Defense Transportation 
has announced. Approval of the 
six plans brings the number of 
plans approved for Wisconsin to a 
total of 32, ODT said. 

Under the plans’ announced, 
wholesale milk pick-up routes will 
be revised in the milksheds of Co- 
lumbia, Price, Juneau, Green Lake, 
Taylor, and Portage counties. A 
total of 63 county dairy transpor- 
tation committees have been es- 
tablished, approved, and are now 
functioning in the state. The plans 
approved will result in conserva- 
tion of approximately 6,775,000 
truck miles annually, ODT said. 


JUST AS EFFICIENT INSIDE as it is modern and attrac- 


tive outside. 


. the Shreveport “Truck 


Headquarters” of 


Peterson Sales Company, White Distributors. 


R. W. PETERSON, President, Peterson Sales Company, 
veteran of 26 years experience in the automotive business. 


Building a Real Truck Headquarters 
on a SOUND FOUNDATION 


WITH 26 YEARS of personal experience in the automotive business, 
R. W. Peterson, a leading passenger car distributor of Shreveport, La., 


decided, a year ago, to go into the truck business . . 


“but on the right 


basis, building for the future and permanent success.” 


Continuing his passenger car distributorship, Mr. Peterson organized 
a separate company to handle truck sales and service—the Peterson Sales 
Company. After careful study of the White Distributor Plan—as it 
concerns both present and post-war operations—Mr. Peterson decided 
on the White Franchise. 


“White has already proved its worth to us,” 


Mr. Peterson said, ‘‘and 


I am sure we are on our way toward building the real truck head- 
quarters of Shreveport. The White Truck Conservation Plan is the most 
helpful service we could possibly render truck operators in these times. 
I look upon it as a sound foundation upon which to build 
good customer relations for the post-war.” 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY « Cleveland 


Builders of U. S. Army Tank Destroyers, Scout Cars, Half-Tracs, Prime Movers 
and Cargo Trucks, the complete line of Super Power Trucks and Tractors, 
City and Inter - City Coaches, Safety School Busses and the Famous White Horse. 


FOR THAN 40 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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AN INSTRUCTOR of the Motor Vehicle Recovery School, Camp Lee, Va. 
the largest Quartermaster Replacement Training Center, is showing Mthe soldier- 
trainees the a application of the chain to the frame in order to avoid 


further damage to 


an overturned truck when the recovery operations begin. 


Camp Lee Putting Emphasis 


On Recovering Trucks 


CAMP LEE, Va. Picture a 
big United States Army truck load- 
ed with vital war supplies over- 
turned in a bomb crater in a zone 
of operations. Unless this truck 
can be recovered efficiently and 
quickly, these goods may become a 
complete loss, and in this war it 
is important to get the right ma- 
terials to the right places at the 
right time. 

The problem of trecovering tem- 
porarily disabled vehicles in the 
combat zone may be a very seri- 
ous one unless the proper methods 
are known and complied with. It 
is just another case where basic 
and technical training given sol- 
diers at Camp Lee, the largest 
Quartermaster Replacement Train- 
ing Center, stands him in good 
stead in times of emergency. 

Every mechanic-trainee, who is 
given an eight-week comprehen- 
sive mechanic course after finish- 
ing five weeks of hard basic train- 
ing in the field of soldiering, re- 
ceives special instructions on motor 
vehicle recovery. This is an im- 
portant phase of a _ mechanic’s 
training because it is the mech- 
anic’s job to direct the recovery 
of temporarily disabled army ve- 
hicles. 

The soldier-mechanic-trainee, as 
part of his instruction, is assigned 
to the Motor Vehicle Recovery 
course which is under the direction 
of Lieut. Ray O. Comp, who is 
also the officer in charge of the 
truck drivers’ test unit, both under 
the command of director of motor 
training, Col. J. H. Johnson, As- 
sisting in this training are Staff 
Serg. Frank Reichert, Sgt. Carl 
Rowe, Sgt. Charles Niederlander, 
and Privates First Class James D. 
Dunne and Wesley C. Gore. 

The objective of the course is 
to familiarize the mechanic-trainee 
in methods of vehicle recovery with 
the use of the two-and-a-half-ton 
wrecker and its accompanying 
equipment, 

First the trainee is given an 
over-all picture of the mechanic’s 
job in the field, especially the im- 
portance of the vehicle recovery 
phase of his duty as a quarter- 
master mechanic. He is taught the 
nomenclature and operation of the 
fiive-ton winch on the two-and-a- 
half-ton truck, plus all safety fac- 
tors connected with this piece of 
equipment. Coupled with theory 
and instruction, the student is given 
the opportunity for actual opera- 
tion of the winch. 

The importance of rope in field 
rigging is pointed out. Since it is 
the most important single item in 
this operation, the trainee is taught 
the art of tying ropes so that they 
will be most effective at the right 
places. Whether to tie a bowline 
knot, a square one, sheepshank or 
clovehitch has a definite bearing 
in this work. 

Coming to the second phase of 
vehicle recovery study, the mech- 
anic-trainee is taken to the field 
where actual problems of vehicle 
recovery are explained and demon- 


| strated. 


Since not every truck in an 
Army convoy is equipped with a 
winch, soldier-trainees must be 
taught how to recover trucks with- 
out benefit of winches. This pre- 
sents a different problem. It must 
be done by means of a sheave 


which consists of a frame, housing 
one or more grooved pulley wheels, 
that is attached to one of three 
types of anchorages—the deadman, 
stake anchors, or natural anchors. 
Ropes are then fastened to the 
front end of the truck and it is 
easily pulled out of the bomb crat- 
er by a number of men pulling on 
the rope. 

Oftentimes an Army wrecker 
equipped with a super structure is 
available in the field of operations. 
If this be the case, recovering a 
stuck truck is a comparatively 
simple process. The wrecker is 
backed up to the temporarily dis- 
abled vehicle, proper chain hoist 
manipulation accomplished, and 
without much time lost, the truck 
is again rolling on towards its im- 
portant mission. Although a com- 
paratively simple process, soldier- 
trainees are thoroughly drilled in 
this problem. 

Having spent the day in the field 
the student returns once more to 
the instruction school where he is 
given further information in the 
use of the G.I. (Government Is- 
sue) equipment, taught safety 
rules and given vital points in this 
vehicle recovery process. 


Mack Awarded 
Star E Flags 


NEW YORK.—Award of the star 
addition to the E flags of three 
Mack Trucks, Inc. plants in Plain- 
field and New Brunswick, N. J. 
and Allentown, Pa. was made 
simultaneously in short ceremonies 
held at the plants. Army and Navy 
personnel, Mack executives and 
employes were present for the brief 
production award presentations. 

While essential war production 
during recent months showed some 
decline in many industrial areas, 
production in Mack plants has re- 
mained at peak level, the company 
said. 


Seven Phila. Florists Pool 


Their Delivery Trucks 


WASHINGTON. — Seven whole- 
sale florists in Philadelphia, now 
delivering flowers and related prod- 
ucts to retailers in their own 
trucks, will pool their deliveries 
by formation of a cooperative as- 
sociation which will deliver under 
a joint-action plan, ODT has an- 
nounced. S. S. Pennock Co., Call- 
noa Bros., Delaware County Whole- 
sale Florists, Berger Bros., Eugene 
Bernheimer, Philadelphia Cut 
Flower Co., and Irvin & Penater 
will form the cooperative delivery 
service, which is expected to de- 
liver with six or seven trucks all 
the flowers now being delivered by 
15 motor vehicles. 


The trucks which have been in 
service for their individual owners 
will be sold, stored, leased to the 
cooperative or held in_ reserve. 
Operation under the plan will re- 
sult in an estimated saving of 
228,000 truck-miles a year. Other 
wholesale florists in Philadelphia 
are eligible to participate in the 
plan, it was said. 


Jack Weed’s Truckin’ will give you 
some interesting views. 
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vations that, viewed from a servic- 
ing standpoint, may completely 
change the maintenance cost pic- 
ture as it stands today. 

* oa * 


OTE by the balance sheet sent 

out by Reo Motor, Inc., for 
the first six months period of this 
year, that the firm has been able 
to earn a net profit for the period 
of nearly a million dollars—$958,- 
682.71 to be exact—under Henry 
Hund’s able direction. This will 
give this “schoolhouse” of the truck 
industry an earned surplus of a 
little over two and a quarter mil- 
lion dollars to use for re-establish- 
ment, if the war should end this 
year. As they are as busy as a hive 
of bees during clover time over at 
Lansing and, even the most san- 
guine don’t think all military pro- 
duction will stop this year, my old 
friend Don Streeter who brain- 
trusts the sales department is 
bound to have a tidy nest egg 
available for rebuilding up the old 
Reo dealer organization. 

Doesn’t seem like much money 
in these days of Amos and Andy 
billions that are bandied about 
so easily in Washington, but that 
much dough in excess of a com- 
pletely-equipped plant in full oper- 
ation is much more than many of 
our truck gaints had to work with 
n their heyday. 

oe aa oe 

ONSIDERABLE resentment is 

being expressed, to those of us 
who pound typewriters in the truck 
business for a living, by brass- 
hats in the Washington alphabet- 
ical hierarchy because we insist on 
alking about the “prototype” 
trailer. We can’t blame them over- 
much for, when one steps onto a 
ellow jacket’s nest and gets one 
up his pant leg, it is embarrassing 
if not down right uncomfortable. 

But when Washington decides as 
to what type of trailers should be 
built for the cargo haulers of this 
ation, they should be more than 
sure that they take the time to 
find out what the trade needs and 
not what a few confidential ad- 
visers would like to build. 

When I was in the trailer busi- 
ness back in 1926-27 we used to 
build “prototype” or narrow frame 
railers because we hadn’t yet 
learned how to successfully build 

y other. To approximate the van 
railer that is now being built, we 
used to weld or rivet outriggers 
onto the channel-iron frame and 
pox in the ends of the outriggers 
with heavy angle, on which we 

ould fasten our stake pockets. 

Then, by strengthening up a 
heavy oak floor with angle irons, 

e were able to build something 
that was a cross between a box 

and an East river mud scow. 
But it did save about six inches in 
height, when we didn’t have the 
production to warrant having goose 
eck frames built in quantity by 
regular frame makers. It made the 
earest construction steel ware- 
ouse our material stockpile and 
kept our money liquid so that we 
ould always fight a patent suit on 
he drop of a hat. 
* * * 

WHILE THERE were state load 
laws in many states then, the rail 
lobbies hadn’t had time or the fore- 
sight to do the effective hamstring- 
ing job on truck transportation 
which the truckers have allowed 
hem to do, in recent years. Then 
18,000 pounds per axle was only 
sed as a designation of the size 
or carrying capacity of the ve- 
hicle—it wasn’t the breaking point 
etween staying in business or be- 
ing sold out by the sheriff, that it 
has come to mean to the over-road 
aulers recently. 

And that 18,000 pounds per axle 

itation that prevails where prec- 
ous war production merchandise 
is handled by truck because, the 
ails can’t give the service not 
Only demanded by the manufac- 
turers but by the new CMP pro- 

am, is vital to the haulers but 
seems to be entirely ignored by 
Washington. 

Because some builder in Neb- 
aska who carpenters up a few 
ow and pig hauling rigs, and some 
oast builder who desn’t have to 
fight this state-weight strangler’s 
cord, told the czars that they pre- 
erred to build the narrow frame 


jobs, it was immediately decided | ' 
that this was what the industry 
wanted—and most of the trailer 
builders were so afraid that they 
wouldn’t be allowed to build any- 
thing if they didn’t conform to this 
request, they acquiesced meakly 
when the question was put to their 
industry advisory committee. 
* * * 

BUT NOT so the truckers who 
are facing bankruptcy if they can’t 
effectively stop the ever-increasing 
cost of operation. They squealed 
like stuck pigs and fought like 
cornered Cougars for the only bot- 
tom that gives them the largest 
payload possible under sctate bor- 
payload possible under state bor- 
a concession from WPB. 

The narrow frame type of semi- 
trailer is still a “prototype” to 
these boys and the thoughts of it 
produce an unsavory taste in their 
mouth every time it is mentioned 
—but for a far different reason 
than the one proffered by the 
Washington alphabetical hierarchy. 
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‘ (Acme Radio Photo) 
IN THIS RADIO PHOTO from Sicily, Gen. Sir Bernard L. Montgomery, 
leader of the British 8th Army. is shown touring captured Sicilian cities in a 
2%4-ton amphibious truck, familiarly known as the “Duck.” Although having 
been in volume production at General Motors Truck and Coach for some time 
and having seen action in the South Pacific, this is the ‘‘Duck’s’’ first appear- 
ance in the European Theater. Combining the qualities of a 31-foot, all-steel 
landing boat and a sturdy, six-wheel drive truck, it is proving particularly 
valuable in amphibious operations such as establishing beach heads and 
bridge heads, transporting troops over land or water, carrying supplies from 
off-shore ships to inland supply depots. 


Over the entire speed and load range, genuine 
Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes offer an in- 
comparable power-to-stop % If you haven't 
already considered the many exclusive advan- 
tages of this world standard of safety in relation 
to your own individual control requirements, 
any of the nationwide chain of Authorized 
Bendix-Westinghouse Distributors, strategically 
located from coast to coast, will be happy to'con- 
fer with you at your convenience ... or direct 
your request to the general offices of the company 
at Elyria, Ohio %& In the interim, keep ’em rolling 
and remember . . . for Safety, Economy and the 
Duration, your best bet in modern control is, as 
always, genuine Bendix - Westinghouse Air Brakes. 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE 


AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE 
COMPANY 


ELYRIA, OHIO 
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British Columbia 


|| Trucks Using 


| Charcoal Gas 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Operation 
of motor trucks through the use 
of charco-gas instead of gasoline 
is now being carried out in British 
Columbia. A four-ton Federal truck 
owned by David Spencer, Ltd., has 
been handling up to six-ton loads 
on short hauls with long stops for 
a year, drawing its fuel from a 
charco-gas producer unit. 

Another unit was installed on a 
GMC truck and this made a test 
run from sea-level to 3,800 feet up 
the Grouse Mountain highway, 
without once having to resort to 
low gear. Another installation has 
been in use for a considerable pe- 
riod in Vancouver. 

All these units are powered by 
means of a charco-gas producer 
manufactured by Hamilton Bridge 
Western, Ltd., here. Through the 
a of this unit, charcoal can be 
used as a substitute fuel for gaso- 
line. The charco-gas producer is 
‘now being manufactured in one 
‘size only for engines from 100 to 
!300 cubic inch displacement. 


| 
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Shantz Completes 


GMC-Army 
Field Meetings 


DETROIT. — General Motors 
Truck and Coach War Products 
Service, under the supervision - of 
A. A. Shantz, has completed an- 
other series of field meetings with 
its nine service command service 
managers and 53 Army district 
service representatives. These men 
maintain contacts with every im- 
portant military camp in the 
U.S.A. using GM Truck and Coach 
war products, it was said. 

At these meetings held at Salt 
Lake City, Memphis, and Phila- 
delphia, technical service problems 
and training activities were dis- 
cussed and plans laid for continu- 
ance of these activities with spe- 
cial emphasis on maintenance and 
training on the 2% ton amphibian 
DUKW-—the “Duck.” 

As a result, training programs 
developed to cover operation and 
maintenance of this vehicle have 
been established with the help of 
GMC field men in several am- 
phibian training centers. Programs 


to cover others are well under way, 
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GENERAL VIEW in the service department of the Moran-Hudson Co., White 


distributor at Springfield, Mass. 


Twin Coach 
Profit Dips 


KENT, O. — Twin Coach Co., 
in a report for the six months 
ended June 30 subject to audit and 
year-end adjustments, shows a net 


profit of $247,326, after charges 
and provisions of $164,703 for fed- 
eral income and _ excess profits 
taxes, equal to 52 cents a share on 
the 472,500 shares of capital stock. 

This compares with a net profit 
of $378,153 or 80 cents a share for 
the first half of 1942 when provis- 
ions for federal taxes was $377,500. 


= 
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1. Teamwork! Under the Papuan sun this ground 
crew team — and countless others like them — sweat 
together through endless hours of fatigue, short 
rations and malaria to “keep ’em flying” for Victory. 
Timken, too, is all out for Victory. Day and night 
our factories roar that Peace may come sooner to 
the world. Day and night Timken is producing more 
axles, brakes and other important parts vital to war 
transportation and our fighting forces. 


WHEREVER WHEELS ROLL TIMKEN KEEPS ’EM ROLLING 


The toughest days in the “Battle of Conservation” are here. Each day the Nation’s 
vehicles grow older, manpower becomes shorter and the demand for increased pro- 
duction in factories and on farms grows greater. Teamwork alone will win! Make 
Timken a member of your team! Use Timken’s complete driver and maintenance 
aids. Give your entire organization an opportunity to see and profit by Timken’s full- 
color, sound slide film “TEAMWORK.” This Timken conservation program is 
approved by ODT and used by leading motor transportation companies. Mail the 


“Well Dose” 


TIMKEN AXLES 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


coupon today! 
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Proper Air Pressure Most Vital... 


Operators Are Warned 


On Tire Inflation 


AKRON. — With the truck tire 
situation in a very precarious 
state, especially as it applies to 
size 8.25x20 and larger, and with 
the tires on the cargo vehicles of 
America containing the only ex- 
tensive stockpile of usable rubber, 
B. F. Goodrich Co. has issued a 
booklet on proper tire inflation for 
truck tires. 

It is admitted in the booklet 
there probably isn’t any phase of 
truck operations that is more con- 
fused and possibly misunderstood 
than what constitutes proper pres- 
sure, and that the rubber indus- 
try should assume at least a part 
of this confusion. 


Basis for much of the confusion 
in the minds of the truck operator 
can be traced to the fact that the 
tire companies issue inflation tab- 
les that show only one air pressure 
—the maximum pressures that can 


2. Farmer urges teamwork. “I am a dirt farmer and 
a fruit grower,” says W. K. Bristol, Almont, Mich- 
igan. “I know how necessary it is to Victory to keep 
all farm trucks and tractors operating. Teamwork 
between farmers, equipment dealers and mechanics 
is the only way to accomplish this end. It has been 
rightly and authoritatively stated that Food will win 
the war and write the peace. Extra-good care of 


equipment is our first duty.” 


Name 


Address 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO. 
418 Clark Ave., Detroit 32, Mich. 


Please send free driver and maintenance aids. [1 





City & State 





WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


be used under the most favorable 
conditions. 

In fact, it has been only re- 
cently that there has been any rec- 
ognition of moderate decreases in 
pressures and loading from the 
maximums, and even now there 
have been no pressures established 
for the complete range of loads. 

Goodrich takes the position tha 
the proper air pressure in a tire 
for most efficient results is the 
maximum pressure adequate to 
carry the load. The firm clarifies 
this by stating that, to operate 
efficiently, a balloon tire should be 
inflated so that as it rolls along 
the highway, under full load, i 
will deflect about 12 percent, or 
so that it has a full tread contact. 

Tires are designed and built to 
operate with this deflection and, 
at normal speeds, no dangerous 
temperature build-up should occur. 

With truck tires operating at 
this deflection, two distinct advan- 
tages are apparent: the tire oper- 
ates with full tread contact which 
means longer life due to slower, 
tread wear, and the tire provides 
more cushioning to the vehicle 
and load—having a greater ability 
to absorb road shocks. This means 
less susceptability to bruising and 
impact breaks. 

Excessive air pressure means 
cord stress, it is pointed out, and 
consequent weakening of the cords, 
Under-inflation causes more de- 
flection which results in excess 
heat build-up which in turn weak 
ens the cords and tends to cord 
separation. 

Load alone does not cause the 
tire to fail or blow out. The two 
major factors of wear are speed 
and load, or multiplying these two 
factors, we have load times speed 
equals impact force, which is the 
direct cause of most blow-outs. 

It is recognized, however, that 
in a few instances, tires may blow 
out because of inherent weaknesses 
or defects. For example, separa- 
tion may be the cause of the fins 
failure but this most probably was 
caused in turn by conditions which 
weakened the cords in the carcass: 

Wear resistance increases as 
friction is decreased. Wheels out 
of alignment, axle misalignmen 
and other maladjustments are com- 
mon causes of excessive tread wea: 
due to friction. Fast wear also is 
often developed from too rapid 
acceleration or deceleration. All o 
any of these conditions results in 
fast or uneven wear and less tire 
mileage. 


Truck Rate Hike 
OK’d for Some 


Haulers in East 


NEW YORK. — The Intersta 
Commerce Commission has auth- 
orized a four percent general rate 
increase on trucking shipments 
within the Middle Atlantic states 
and between the Middle Atlantic 
states and New England. The new 
schedules apply to several hundred 
carriers. 

The companies had proposed a 
ten percent increase, but upon re- 
commendation of several govern 
ment agencies, including OPA and 
OES, ICC fixed the lower rate. 


Mack 6-Mo. Net 
Below °42 Mark 


NEW YORK.—The semi-annua 
report of Mack Trucks, Inc. dis- 
closes that net profit for the firs 
six months of this year was $1, 
197,001, equal to $2 a share after 
provision of $5,815,000 for fed 
income and excess profits taxes 
and a reserve of $250,000 for con- 
tingencies had been deducted. 

This compares with a net profi 
for the first six months of 1942 of 
$1,272,804, equal to $2.13 a share 
after provisions had been made 
for $6,080,000 federal income and 
excess profits taxes and a reserv 
of $250,000 for contingencies. 

Profits reported by Mack Trucks, 
Inc., are subject to audit, year-end 
adjustments and re-negotiation of 
contract provisions. 
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40% of Allotment Okayed... 


Trailer Makers Allowed 
To Build Vans 


(Continued from Page 24) 


ers Were built in the single axle 


Today with some estimated 10,000 
small saw mills forced out of the 
picture by government regulations 
and restrictions, and the oil pipe 
haulers and public utility demands 
cut to a minimum, less than 25 
percent of the pole trailer requests 
are for the single-axle type. Most 
requests at present are for the 
western lumber cutters who need 
the heavy dual axle trailers that 
can take the large redwood and 
spruce trees that are in demand for 
war products. 

The new trailer program as it 
stands now for the third and fourth 
quarters of this year, is for 4,159 
semi-trailers of which 1,664 can be 
built in integral-constructed closed 
top vans and the balance in nar- 
row frame jobs, 500 tank trailers, 
100 milk trailers, 10 flat bed and 
722 pole type trailers suitable for 
western loggers. 

The manufacturing permits for 
these units have been distributed 
among many trailer manufac- 
turers over the country and all 


are supposed to be built before | 
the end of the year. This latter | 


stipulation is seen as being prac- 
tically impossible by those who 
build trailers on a production- 


line basis, since it is felt it will | 
take too long to get material | 


under present conditions for them | 
to meet the time specifications. 
These builders state it takes from 
three to four months to get steel 
and casting orders into the res- 
pective mills, They look forward 
however to a time extension for 
the completion of this authoriza- 
tion, if it is found impossible to 

get materials within the limi- 

tation set. 

Trailer manufacturers also are 
looking forward to a more liberal- 
ized manufacturing program on siz- 
es and types of units that the gov- 
ernment will allow to be built for 


Ruhf Is Elected 
President of 


Mack Truck 


NEW YORK. — Announcement 
of the election of C. T. Ruhf as 
president of Mack Trucks, Inc., is 
made by Louis G. | 
Bissell, chairman 
of the board. He 
has been’ with 
Mack since 1912. 

Ruhf had been 
executive vice 
president of 
Mack since last 
January, follow- 
ing the death of 
E. C. Fink, form- 
er president and 
board chairman. | 
Prior to that 
time he had been operating vice- 
president in charge of factories. 

In 1920, Ruhf was appointed as-| 
sistant to the factory manager of 
the Allentown, Pa., plant, in which | 
position he served until appointed | 
factory manager in 1937. In 1938 
he was made operating vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production at the 
company’s plants in Allentown, 
Plainfield, N. J. and New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. In this capacity he 
supervised the building of the 
heavy-duty motor trucks and prime 
movers Mack is now supplying the 
armed forces and also the huge 
Mack-built transmissions used in 
many of the Army’s 30-ton tanks. 


oe 
Cc. T. Ruhf 


Jeep Parts Wrappings 
Lick Salt-Water Rust 


TOLEDO. — Salt-water rust has 
been licked here in the preparation 
of jeep parts for overseas shipment 
by engineers at Willys-Overland 
Motors in cooperation with the 
Army Ordnance department, it has 
been disclosed. 


Want to buy or sell new or used 
cars? Dealer Want Ads (see inside 
back cover) will solve your problem. 


the reserve stockpile in the coming 
year’s proposed new vehicle build- 
ing program, as a result of the| 
furore that has been caused among 
the users by this latest authoriza- | 
tion. Makers feel that the needs| 
of the essential user will be more 
nearly met than has been evidenced 
in the past. 

They point out that the trailer 
manufacturer is to the freight- 
hauling industry what the merch- 
ant tailer is to the clothing busi- 
ness. They build the carrying 
bottoms to fit the type and form 
of prevailing freight and make 
the standardized truck an effi- 
cient hauling vehicle, especially 
for the for-hire trucker who must 
operate at a profit or go out of 
business. 

When the type of freight offered 
changes in character and state road 
limitations are raised by any 
drastic upheaval in industry, such 


To All Fruehauf 
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PART OF THE 40 Borough of Queens motor trucks which, in a recent scrap 
drive in_ the Borough, collected 62,449,582 pounds of vital scrap materials. 
Insert, James A. Burke, Queensboro city manager, signs a Victory Service 
League a gcse, submitted by William A. Meyer, Meyer Chevrolet 
Inc., Ridgewood, N. Y. 


as always brought about by war,| order that the transportation of 
the type and size of the carrying] this freight can be continued upon 
bottoms must change as well in' an efficient basis. 


Representatives: 
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ODT Announces 
Local Cartage 
‘Tax Ruling 


WASHINGTON. — Office of De- 
fense Transportation has an- 
nounced that moneys exchanged 
among private motor carriers for 
adjustment of charges for local 
cartage performed under govern- 
ment-approved joint-action plans 
are not subject to the 3 percent 
federal transportation tax. The 
announcement was based upon a 
ruling by the commissioner of 
internal revenue. 

Under the Revenue Act of 1942, 
a federal tax of 3 percent is levied 
on amounts paid for transporta- 
tion of property by rail, air, motor 
truck and water carriers. 

When groups of merchants pool 
their delivery services and equal- 
ize the expense, the money so paid 
among the merchants is not sub- 
ject to the federal transportation 
| tax, provided each merchant oper- 
ates his own equipment with his 
own personnel but pools his mer- 
chandise with that of other mer- 
chants for transportation within a 
certain area, the bureau of internal 
revenue has ruled . 


WAR IS HELL— 
ON GOOD-WILL 


Alady we know. . 


... went into a meat market and asked for a roast 
of beef. While the butcher was weighing it, she 
saw another piece on the counter which looked 
better and asked if she might have it instead. The 
butcher literally swept the roast he was weighing 
off the scales, called out, “Next!""—and the line of 
waiting customers moved up. The lady got noth- 
ing. War is hell — on good-will! 


One of our own executives went to pick up his 
laundry on the day it had been promised. He made 
two more trips before it was actually ready. The 
laundry could not change his $10.00 bill. He said, 
“Give it to me in silver or any other way, this is my 


. Service business is plentiful — parts, labor and 


facilities are insufficient. 


being. 


humble desire to serve. 


third trip and I don't want to make another.” The 


girl clerk snapped, ‘Well, 


in the first place for?’’ War is hell—on good-will! 


What have these incidents got to do with you as 
a Fruehauf representative? Simply this: 


*Here’s How Customers Answered Our 
Recent Questionnaire 


Fruehauf Branches have been doing: 


All of 
our work 


29.06% 


Most 
22.64% 


The quality of your Branch service work has 


been: 
Excellent 
54.55% 
The speed with which 
been: 
Satisfactory 


78.48% 


Good 


38.96% 


Fair 


16.30% 


what did you come here 


THIS IS A DANGEROUS 


SITUATION! The human tendency is to become 
cocky or short-tempered or impolite—any of those 
things which in normal times we wouldn't think of 


All of us must remember—every minute of every 
day—that our business was built on the basis of a 


Every man in the field— 


from Branch Manager down to janitor — must re- 


member that WAR IS HELL ON GOOD-WILL. 


The grand job you have been doing—as testified 
to by our customers* — must not only be main- 
tained but it must be improved. 


Our customers are fair. They know the situa- 
tion. And they only ask for the best we are able 


to give them. Tell them the truth — promise only 


what you can live up to—don’t kid them. And, 
above all, keep that desire to serve. Be humble, 


appreciative, honest—and move heaven and earth 


to serve them well. 


but, through your efforts 


Little 
29.06% 


None 


19.24% 
possible. 


Fair Poor 
3.46% 3.03% 
they handle it has 


Unsatisfactory 


9.22% 


War may be hell on good-will in many cases— 


and your treatment of our 


customers in these trying times, it can also be the 
key to more good-will than you have ever thought 


Sincerely, 


t 


President 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
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Automotive Washington 


Industry Has Real Job to Do to Set Public 
Straight on Postwar Cars 


By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON.—In the opinion 
of this observer, one job that needs 
doing, promptly and on an effec- 
tive, nationwide 
scale, is to set 
the public straight 
on the kind of a 
car this industry 
is going to pro- 
duce when vic- 
tory is achieved. 

There can be 
no blinking this 
fact: Millions of 
motorists, in- 
fluenced by fanci- 
ful articles in the 
periodical and 


daily press alike, expect to be able 
to walk into a dealer’s showroom 
and buy a creation just like that 
dreamed up by the artist. There’s 
going to be a lot of explaining to 
do sooner or later; and the sooner 
the better. 

The best plan, in this writer’s 
view, is to put the facts before the 
public frankly. The facts are sim- 
ple and the industry certainly need 
not apologize for them. 

* * * 


Uliman 


Employment 


Big Factor 

THEY ARE that this industry 
today is devoting its entire thought 
and energy to war production. 
When peace comes, the great need 
will be for the undelayed produc- 
tion of millions of cars and trucks 
(an estimated 20,000,000 in five 
years) to take the place of vehicles 
which either have been scrapped 
or should have been. Moreover, it 
is the industry’s purpose to give 
employment, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, to the millions of 
men who found jobs in its many 
ramified divisions before the war. 


In other words, this industry 
will have a tremendously im- 
portant job to do, and to do in 
the shortest possible space of 
time, when it gets the go-ahead 
from the government to turn 
from war to peace production. 

It will be to the best interest of 
the whole country, and most cer- 
tainly to the motoring public and 
the nation’s truck and commercial 
car users who stand in such great 
need of new equipment, to get the 
industry moving On a peace basis 
without loss of time. 

* * * 


Must Avoid 


Antogonism 
TH PUBLIC should be told, 
soon, and on a scale that will 


at 


eee ae 


TRUCK 
PATROL 


—— 


THE ALL-PURPOSE ALL- 
SEASON MAINTENANCE 
UNIT 


DEALERS ...in the Post-War period 
you'll find The St.Paul Hydraulic 
Truck Patrol a very profitable item 
to carry in your truck equipment 
line. Meantime Buy U. S. War Bonds 
for Victory. 


ST. PAUL 
RAT Cae eb Meee ta 


2207 UNIVERSITY AVE., S.E. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


reach every motorist, that the new 
cars will not be 1950 or 1975 
“drawing board cars but sub- 
stantially refined and improved 
models of the 1942 cars. And they 
should be told why that is the 
case. Moreover, in our opinion, 
the industry should go further and 
state plainly the practical facts 
which must be faced in producing 
radically, even fantastically, de- 
signed, so-called “cars of the 
future.” 


This is not to say that the in- 
dustry should place itself in a 
position antagonistic to genuine 
progress. The whole record of 
this industry is one of pioneer- 
ing, trail-blazing, of doing the 
impossible. Progressive, forward- 
looking engineering and mer- 
chandizing have made this in- 
dustry great and will keep it so. 
But the public should be _ in- 
formed that there is a vast differ- 
ence between sound evolutionary 
progress and mere radicalism for 
radicalism’s sake alone. 

* * * 


Sees Public 


Understanding 

THE PUBLIC should be told 
that inherent value and efficiency, 
the things that are built into a 
car, cannot be achieved simply by 
creating a design that looks like 
something out of Superman. We 
realize fully that all this is tread- 
ing on what to some may appear 
to be controversial ground. 


Yet the industry is faced with 
a situation which, if misunder- 
standings persist and grow—and 
they are both persistent and 
growing—can mean very serious 
consequences in the immediate 
post-war years. 

Taken into the industry’s con- 
fidence, given a frank, clear expla- 
nation of its heavy immediate 
responsibility to replace the mil- 
lions of worn-out vehicles and to 
provide employment for millions 
of demobilized soldiers, and told 
that when the “car of the future” 
has been designed, thoroughly 
tested, and found ready, the 
American automotive industry will 
build it, the public will under- 
stand and its response will be 
sympathetic. 

* * * 


W hole Industry 


Must Take Part 

THIS EXPLANATION, however, 
is a task which the industry as a 
whole should undertake, as we see 
it. It cannot and should not be 
left to the individual dealer to do 
so. He, of course, will have his 
own job to do when the postwar 
purchaser enters his showroom. 

But putting the message across 
to the American people—letting 
them know the plans of the in- 
dustry, and the background whys 
and the wherefores of those 
plans—is a duty which would 
seem to clearly devolve upon the 
manufacturers as a whole. 

Knowing the broad outiook o° 
that group, we have no doubt that 


such a step, so clearly dictated by | 


the present circumstances, will be 
taken in proper course and at the 
earliest practicable moment. 

* * * 


Capital 
Jottings 

WASHINGTON ’s largest express 
company has begun to _ recruit 
women to drive trucks up to 2% 
ton capacity. They’ll handle pack- 
ages up to 50 pounds, work a 44- 
hour week, get $176.54 a month... 
Sign in a Capital taxi: “Free 
Transportation During Hitler's 
funeral.” * * * The OPA snoopers 
still are busy harrassing motorists 
who seem to be violating 
pleasure driving ban; 
members of one board here last 
week encountered a self-confessed 


driver whom it was impossible to| 


penalize. The driver did _ his 
pleasure traveling in a motor boat 


and, although he acknowledged the | 
offense, could not be assessed a | 


penalty because the gas used was 
in the boat when he purchased it 
and his auto ration could not be 


curtailed because he had no ear. | 


The board decided to let him off 
with a warning. 


Converted Haulaway Units .. . 


Ny 


- 


bt 


ee 
ln ns ee 


ONE OF 34 SIMILAR conversions, this Mack tractor-drawn bus, made over 
from a former auto haulaway unit represents an ingenious effort to solve the 
present bus shortage. It accommodates 100 passengers, including standees. 


HERE IS AN inside veiew of the former auto haulaway unit, converted by 


FOB FACTORY 


(Continued from Page 2) 


ac 


is a report being circulated in 
the trade that, effective Sept. 15, 
the WPB will order the machine 
tool industry to cease building all 
standard types of machines and 
to continue only on_ special- 
purpose machinery. This would 
mean either filling up idle plants 
with subcontracts, or releasing 
working forces to plants which 
now are experiencing a labor 
shortage, like the West Coast 
aircraft manufacturers. 

It has always been feast or 
famine in the machine tool in- 
dustry, and now after one of the 
greatest feasts in all its history, 
the industry imagines itself feel- 
ing the gnawing pains of the on- 
coming famine. 

* 


Auto Makers 


Ray of Hope 

ONE ENCOURAGING ray of 
light has bored its way through 
the gloom which’ shrouds the 
executive ranks of the machine 
builders. That is the interest which 
some automotive producers are 
showing in planning their ma- 
chinery requirements for resuming 
| automobile manufacture. There 
| will not be a large volume of such 
equipment needed, but there will 
be a goodly number of key pieces 
of machinery necessary when the 
production lines start to be re- 
grouped and reconverted to auto- 
motive output. 

So the master mechanics’ of- 
fices are consulting with the ma- 
chinery sales engineers, and 
even taking quotations and 
specifying deliveries. On the 
latter score, no definite dates 
can be specified, naturally, but 
it is possible to ask for delivery 
within a certain period after the 
green light has been flashed 
from Washington to reconvert. 


* * 





the | 
howeve?. | 


When this will be no one knows. 
Maybe a year, maybe two or 
three, or according to some 
optimists, maybe six months. 

of ok * 


7,900,000 


Car Year? 

HOW WILL peacetime automo- 
tive production measure up in 
terms of volume? Here again no 
one can say for certain, but one 
large manufacturer is_ talking 
about 150 percent of the 1941 level 
for all its divisions. If this holds 
true throughout the industry then 
we are in for at least one 7,500,- 
|000-car year, which would eclipse 


anything yet recorded in the 
statistics. ee 


War Bond 


Potential 

THE ROSY DREAMERS of 
lush postwar consumer markets 
for everything from kitchen sinks 
to cabriolets always point to the 
tremendous backlog of war bonds 
which people will be rushing out 
to spend when peace dawns. They 
never follow this trend through to 
its logical conclusion. After all, 
war bonds are not negotiable cur- 
rency, being nothing more than 
the promise of the government to 
pay off at some future date. So 
before war bonds can be spent for 
anything, they will have to be 
cashed in, and if there is a rush 
to cash in a couple of billion 
dollars worth of war bonds, where 
is the government going to get 
the cash to redeem them? 


The only ways are to tax the 
hell out of the national income 
or to sell more bonds. There will 
probably emerge a powerful sell- 
ing campaign to persuade people 
to hold onto their bonds and 
convert them into some “peace” 
bonds or “reconstruction” bonds 
at their termination. We suspect 
that the smart merchandiser in 
the postwar period will forget 
about the potentialities of war 
bonds as a measure of buying 
power. They are just a part of 


the national debt. 
ES od * 


Big Tank Order 


Is Cancelled 

RECENTLY ANNOUNCED can- 
cellation of a tank contract by 
the War department, amounting 
to a reported $60,000,000 and af- 
fecting 5,000 subcontractors as 
well as the prime contractor, did 
not identify who the prime con- 


tractor was or what type of tank’ 


was involved. There is speculation 
around Detroit that it may have 
been Ford. The total involved 
would cover approximately 1,000 
medium tanks. 

Reports from Chicago disclose 
one or two unusually heavy ton- 
nages of structural steel being 
placed for new government plant 
projects, the nature of which is 
so highly secret that it is not 


permissible even to announce the | 


award of the structural steel con- 
tracts. It is further understood 
that one of the leading motor 
companies is allied with the new 
projects. 


TRUCK SECTION 


Mechanics 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ployers have been unable to off- 
set even though a considerable 
number of women have been em- 
ployed.” 

The report states that among 
the 1,325 reporting dealers, there 
were 12 mechanics per dealer Jan. 
1, 1942; seven per dealer Jan. 1, 
1943, and six per dealer July 1, 
1943. A total of 14.4 percent of the 
dealers who were quoted in the 
survey hired women mechanics or 
helpers. 

“Some success has been achieved 
through such efforts,” says the 
report, “but in general women 
have not proved to be good re- 
placements for experienced me- 
chanics. Of the 483 women em- 
ployed in the repair shops of the 
reporting dealers, only 31.3 per- 
cent were listed as satisfactory, 
while 57.1 percent were rated un- 
satisfactory and 10.1 were desig- 
nated as fair.” 

Loss of mechanics to the armed 
forces has dropped off a little more 
than 30 percent since 1942, the 
survey showed, while losses to war 
industries have been reduced 58 
percent since the same _ period. 
Meanwhile, the average dealer was 
able to increase his hiring of new 
workers by about 25 percent this 
year over last. 


Studebaker-DFC 
Contract Upped 


WASHINGTON.—An increase in 
its contract with Studebaker Corp., 
South Bend, was announced last 
week by Jesse Jones, Secretary of 
Commerce, for Defense Plant 
Corp., an RFC subsidiary, to pro- 
vide additional facilities at plants 
in Illinois and Indiana. A cost of 
approximately $5,500,000 was in- 
volved, resulting in an overall 
commitment of approximately $93,- 
000,000. Studebaker will operate 
these facilities, title remaining in 
Defense Plant Corp. 


General Motors Corp., Detroit, 
also had its contract with Defense 
Plant Corp. increased to provide 
additional equipment at plants in 
Indiana at a cost of approxi- 
mately $115,000, resulting in an 
Overall commitment of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. General Motors 
will operate these facilities, title 
remaining in Defense Plant Corp., 
the announcement states. 


General Tire Co. Appoints 


Sugrue to Sales Post 


BOSTON.—E. C. Newcomb, presi- 
dent of the General Tire Company, 
has announced that J. Leo Sugrue 
has joined the firm as salesman- 
ager. Until recently, Sugrue was 
identified with the New England 
office of the Rodney E. Boone Or- 
ganization, national representa- 
tives of Hearst Newspapers. In ad- 
dition, for the past three and one- 
half years he served as automotive 
manager of the Boston Hearst 
papers. 

Prior to his Boston assignment 
Sugrue was in the Detroit office 
of the Boone Organization, repre- 
senting the Hearst Papers group 
in the Michigan and Ohio territory. 


Sugrue started his business 
career on the Washington Star 29 
years ago, and six years later be- 
came one of America’s youngest 
automotive editors and later 
served as automotive manager. 
When Hearst purchased the Wash- 
ington Times over 18 years ago 
Sugrue became automotive man- 
ager and later became national 
manager of the Times-Herald. 


Akron Trucker Applies 


For Air Service Permit 


AKRON. — All-State Freight, 
Inc., trucking company here, 
has applied to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in Washington 
for permission to operate an 
air service from Boston and 
New York to other East Coast 
and Midwest cities. 

The proposed service would 
operate from Boston to Wash- 
ington, Indianapolis and Louis- 
ville; and from New York to 
St. Louis and Davenport, Ia. 
The territory is about the same 
as that which is now covered by 
the company’s trucks. 
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Dealers tell me 


(Continued from Page 3) 


such. If an out-and-out warranty 
is given, a customer can demand 
@ new transmission, new rear 
axle, new clutch, or new set of 
pistons if they don’t measure up 
in his opinion to the perform- 
ance he has learned to expect in 
his new car purchases, The 50- 
50 guarantee satisfies a used car 
customer because it doesn’t build 
up any false hopes and because 
it makes him more reasonable in 
his expectation of adjustments, 
for his demands are apt to be 


U.S. Victories 
Help Dealers 
Get Mechanics 


PHILADELPHIA. — The more 
victories scored by the United 
Nations, the greater the demand 
for stable jobs such as_ those 
offered by automobile dealers 
seeking to staff their service de- 
partments. Officials of the Phila- 
delphia Automobile Trade Assn., 
reporting on the operation of the 
PATA-sponsored mechanical train- 
ing school, declared that in their 
nterviews with applicants they 
sensed a feeling “of unrest and 
uncertainty’ among _ prospective 
rainees who, dubious about the 
postwar job situation, are more 
than interested in current employ- 

ent opportunities offering a de- 
gree of permanence. 

Summarizing training school 
activities, they said that 34 men 
responded to the initial advertise- 
ment. Of these, 20 were sent to 
he trainee acceptance’ center, 
where 15 passed rigorous exami- 
ations. Four of these now being 
schooled are under 18 years of age, 


more moderate when he has to 
share 50 percent of the costs. 


* * * 


More Study 
Is Needed 


RICE control to be successful 

has to have the full active co- 
operation of the entire public. Used 
car price contro] automatically puts 
the dealer out of the picture, and 
the deals from individual to in- 
dividual are too widespread and 


not easily located to even expect 


they are possible of administra- 
tion. Sanctions for non-compliance 


of an OPA regulation usually take 


the form of suspension of the deal- 
er’s license. In the individual-to- 
individual sales, no dealer is in- 
volved and no threat of suspen- 
sion of license can act as a deter- 
rent for non-compliance. 

Finally, most dealers feel that 
more consultation with the trade 
is necessary. If it is ultimately 
decided that used car ceiling 
prices must be enacted, a for- 
mula must be developed that will 
reflect current prices and gain 
both public compliance and in- 
dustry cooperation. 


* 
Farm Trucking 
Book Set for 
* a 
2nd Printing 
SOUTH BEND. — “Care and 
Maintenance of the Farm Truck in 
Wartime,” Studebaker’s latest in 
its series of booklets on wartime 
transportation subjects, has _ re- 
ceived nationwide approval, and is 


now scheduled for its second 
printing, according to R. G. 
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DEALER WANT AD DEPARTMENT 


12,000 
rates 
Cash in 

name 


than 
Low 


Reaching more 
50,000 readers. 
for 3 insertions 
s.gned 
Care 


with your and 
Automotive News, 
Display Ads Ff 


eh Ol ae ha 26, 


WANT AU UVEPT., 


HELP WANTED 


SERVICE MANAGER for old established 
Dodge-Plymouth dealership in New York 
City area. Write stating experience and 
salary expected. Box 469, c/o Automo- 
tive News, Detroit. 


SERVICE MANAGER—Executive type to 
take complete charge all phases service 
department for large Dodge, Plymouth, 
and Truck Dealer, Houston, Texas. 
Plenty of parts. Salary commensurate 
with ability. If you are good and want 
to prosper, take advantage this oppor- 
tunity. Give full details yourself. Box 
470, c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


PARTS MAN preferably having experience 
with Parts for Chrysler Corporation 
products. Good hours, good salary, 
excellent chance for immediate advance- 
ment in Parts Wholesale Franchise. 
Write, giving full details of past and 
present employment. Box 474, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit. 


NEW CARS WANTED 


WILL BUY any number new “Ford, 
Lincoln and Mercury cars and Ford 
trucks—all models. Wire or write 
STEEL CITY MOTORS, INC., 3131 
Forbes 8t., Pittsburgh, Penna. (May- 
flower 8844), Ford Dealer. 


WILL PAY DETROIT RETAIL ceiling 
price east of Detroit or local ceiling 
west of Detroit, for up to fifty new 
1942 passenger cars in lots and locations 
suitable rail shipment, Pacific Northwest, 
by established distributor. Write or wire 
details. Why sell cars at discount or to 
RFC when cash retail price waiting. 
Box 471, c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


Will Buy Custom Built or 
Standard Model 


automotive 
TEN CENTS 
advance 
address at 
Detroit” 


from 
WORD 


establishments 
i ee ot 
initials and groups 
regular 


Count 


rates, but where 


these words are FREE 


per inch, per insertion 
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USED CARS FOR SALE 

I WISH TO CLOSE OUT 45 fine cars: 
10— 40, 41 Olds, 3—41 Pontiacs, 5—41 
DeSotos, 4—41 Plymouths, 3—41 Dedges, 
5—41 Fords, Station Wagon, Sedan, 
2—Convertibles, 1—42 Studebaker Cham- 
pion Tudor, 1—41 Mercury, 1—41 Buick 
Special Sedanette, 1—40 Buick Special 
Coupe, 1—41 Willys Station Wagon, 
2—41 Nash, 2—41 Chevrolets, 5—4l 
Plymouth Sedans and Convertible, 1—40 
120 Packard Sedan. Exceptional cars 
all ready to sell. Five tires, most radio, 
heaters. No lot cars, all on showroom 
floor. Mr. Oleson, 1132 Diversey Bivd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


REGULAR STOCK 125 clean late cars 
including Cadillacs, Olds, Buicks from 
1939-1941’s. Fifty new arrivals weekly 
from New York Branch. Desire weekly 
buyers west of Chicago. Herzfeld-Olds- 
mobile Wholesalers, 1137 Sylvania Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio. CASH ONLY. 


ATTENTION SOUTHERN DEALERS: 


Warehouse lease expiring. Have for 
immediate sale approximately sixty (60) 
Buick, Chevrolet, Chrysler, DeSoto, 
Dodge, Ford, Nash, Oldsmobile, Packard, 
Plymouth, Pontiac & Studebaker 1936 to 
1940 models (mostly ‘36 & ‘'37s). 
Financed Dealer & Retail repossessions. 
High Book about $18,000, Low about 
$12,000. First offer $10,000 takes lot. 
Good stock for Southern trade. List on 
request. THE CREDIT CORPORATION, 
24 COMMERCE 8T., NEWARK, N. J. 


300 USED CARS—’37 to °42. 
ALWAYS carried stock. 


chester, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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DETROIT 


PARTS WANTED 


BODY COMPLETE or shell to fit 1942 
Buick 


chassis or Station Wagon 
body. State condition and price. Box 465, 


c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 
WANTED 


PLYMOUTH BODY. 
Flushing, Michigan. 


1942 
Ransom Sales, 





WANTED 50 LYONS 


BUICK FRONT FENDERS—1939 and 1940 


Special Models. Needed quickly. Write 
or wire number available and prices. 
P. J. Watson, Newark Buick Corpora- 
tion, 980 Broad Street, Newark, New 
Jersey. 


WANTED CAB WITH DOORS; 


also 
fenders, hood and grille for 1940 Ford 
1% ton truck. Phone or write Robert 
Cassidy, Voigt Auto Body Shop, 228 8o. 
2nd Street, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


PARTS FOR SALE 


WE STOCK (or can get) ANY AUTOMO- 


TIVE PART or supplies you need. Make 
us prove it. Call or write, Vie. Koenig 
STerling 6813 or Hlland 3400, SHEARER 
CHEVROLET, 7244 Manchester, §8t. 
Louis, Mo. 


Will pay cash. Also additional 
equipment for rebuilding engines. Advise 
what you have. Telegraph or write John 
P. Hughes Motor Company, 800 Com- 
merce St., Lynchburg, Va. 
standard size steel 
parts bins. Furnish price, number of 
shelves, and dividers. Box 477, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


errr ene eee ere 
EQUIPMENT FOR AUTOMOBILE SALES 


and service located in southern town of 
400,000 population. Very 

leases can be secured on building and 
used car lot adjoining building. Building 
is approximately 60’x150’. 

300 feet fromtage on a 


four are between 18 and 25 and 

e rest are over 30. Those in the 
draft age-group are all 4F, but 
physically able to do a mechanic's 
work. 

Since the dealer’s money is being 
pent (each dealer invests tuition 
money in the trainee who will be 
assigned to his shop after comple- 
ion of the course), great care 
went into selection of the group. 
Teachers at the school, where the 
lasses are being held are reported 
enthusiastic about the quality of 
he trainees. So thorough is the 
sourse that several dealers have 
sent some of their own apprentices 
o the classes. 

PATA last week advised dealers 
with mechanics classified as 4F to 
ake steps now to secure for them 
a deferred rating on the basis of 
their essentiality in the automobile 
epair business, in view of the fact 
that many in this group are being 
eclassified. 

The association suggested that 
the dealers visit the local draft 
hoards of the men in question and 
discuss the situation in advance of 
any reclassification so that the 
board members will have a clear 
picture of the circumstances. The 
organization pointed out that ac- 
ording to a recent survey of 
motor repair shops here only 41.4 
percent of the pre-war number of 
mechanics were found to be 
employed by these shops. That 
igure, PATA added, “does not 
Allow for many shops which have 
gone out of business entirely.” 


Commenting on the fathers’ 
draft, PATA said that so far as 
he automotive industry is con- 
erned, “the essentiality list re- 
mains unchanged. Therefore, we 
have no immediate cause for 
oncern, excepting that we will 
probably have to file a new 
pplacement schedule for’ the 
athers now employed.” 


Hudson, manager of Studebaker’s 
truck division. 

“An interesting aspect of the 
distribution of this book has been 
the widespread demand from 
schools and colleges,” stated Hud- 
son. “School authorities in 33 
states have requested copies of the 
book for rural and _ vocational 
schools. Also many agricultural 
colleges have requested copies for 
agricultural and extension classes. 

“Another important phase of 
this distribution is found in the 
many quantity requests reaching 
us from a wide variety of govern- 
mental authorities and automotive 
organizations as well as from farm 
agencies, farm associations and 
agricultural interests of all kinds. 


“A statistical break-down of dis- 
tribution figures for the first six 
weeks of its publication shows that 
nearly 100,000 copies of the book 
are on their way to the farmer, 
the farm trucker and other in- 
terested groups, with the major 
portion of the distribution being 
handled by Studebaker dealers,” 
Hudson said. 


“An indication of unqualified 
general approval for a book of this 
type is seen in the testimonial 
response it produces from enthu- 
siastic thousands of the people for 
whom it was written. It is by 
this latter measuring-stick that 
Studebaker’s Farm Truck Mainte- 
nance book already has proven to 
be successful.” 


traveled thoroughfare. 

ing sales franchises can be secured in 
the location. It was a 600 car annual 
potential pre-war operation. 

c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


AUTO RADIOS 


From Dealers, Distributors, 
or Manufacturers. 


Write, Wire or Phone 


MOTO RADIO 


DISTRIBUTION CO. 
5732 Baum Blvd. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


USED CARS WANTED 


WANTED—7 PASSENGER SEDANS. 1937 
to 1942 year models. Edward Morgan, 
1745 Broadway, New York City. 


in original crate. Will fit most any type 
WILL BUY—late model clean choice used 


of pick-up or truck. Will sacrifice! 
Box 472, c/o Automotive lWews, Detroit. 


ena SeeeeEnneeeeeeoeetrpaeieiainiain 
CHEVROLET DEALERS who have sons 
assigned primary air school, army, Haw- 
thorne School, Orangeburg, 8. C., please 
Soa Box 473, c/o Automotive News, 
etroit. 


AUCTION 


Every Tuesday -Rain or Shine 


CAIRO, ILLINOIS 


--For Dealers Only-- 
Gome Buy !--Come Sell ! 


BEN FISHEL AUTOMOBILE 
AUCTION COMPANY 


hase, 814 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago, or Box 1552, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 


WANTED—1940, 1941, 1942 Cadillac and 
Oldsmobile cars. Must be in good con- 
dition, have good tires. Pay top prices. 
Will buy cars anywhere. Write ROUN- 
TREE OLDS-CADILLAC COMPANY, 
Shreveport, La. 


WILL BUY 1940, 
BAKER CARS. 


FPOREIGN CARS WANTED 


WANTED: DUESENBERG, MERCEDES, 
ROLLS-ROYCE, Hispano-Suiza, Lagonda, 
or other high-grade foreign car in good 
condition. Must have convertible or 
sports type body. Give full description. 
Will pay cash. James H. Fowler, 
Fremont, Nebraska. 


1941, 1942 STUDE- 
Must be in good con- 
dition. Will trade 1942 Willys pickup 
for car. Box 475, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit. 


: TRUCKS WANTED 

NEW FACTORY BUILT stake bodies for 
Chevrolet trucks, nine and twelve ft. 
QUEEN CITY CHEVROLET CoO., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED 


MICHIGAN DISTRIBUTORS 
Battery Chemical Treatment 


1—Eliminates Battery Charging. 
2—Stops Sulphation and Overheating. 
3—Battery Will Not Go Dead. 
4—Recommended for Treatment in a 
New Or a Used Battery. 
5—Increases the Life and Efficiency. 
6—PEPGO Will Not Injure any sul- 
huric acid battery. 
7—Dnly One PEPGO battery chemical 
treatment is needed during the life 
of any battery. 
For Information Write 
Automotive News, Box 478, Detroit 2 


Want to buy 100 Ford or Chevrolet 
Passenger cars. Will pay full BFC 
price plus $10 per car for loading. 


PIPKIN-MANSKE 
MOTORS, INC. 
BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 


J. T. Pipkin ee 


STATION WAGONS WANTED 


WANTED TWO 1941 FORD station 
wagons in good condition. Give de- 
scription and prices FOB seller’s loca- 
tion in reply. L. F. DONNELL, INC., 
1811 Market 8t., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Eee 


BUSES FOR SALE 
LARGE CAPACI 


NEW CARS FOR SALE 


SS 
ELEVEN '42 DODGE STATION WAGONS 
—Eleven and sixteen passenger. Will 
sell or trade for new 1942 Dodge and 
Plymouth Passenger cars. GOFFE 
MOTOR COMPANY, Pueblo, Colorado. 


TRACTORS WANTED 


See 

WANTED EXTRA HEAVY DUTY TRAC- 
TOR new or used,. preferably Deisel 
with Tandem rear wheels. Suitable for 
pulling forty ton machinery trailer. 
Wire or Write, HEATH MOTOR COM- 
PANY, Charlotte, N. C. 
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on thoroughly reconditioned chassis. Im- 
mediate delivery. Trailer-Bus Sales, 9760 
Van Dyke Ave., Detroit. Telephone— 
Plaza 6500. 


Borg-Warner Ups 


Christianson 


CHICAGO. —G. L. Christianson 
has been appointed assistant to 
the general manager of Rockford 

Drilling Machine 
division of Borg- 
Warner Corp., 
according to 
an announcement 
made by E. C. 
Traner, president 
of the division. 
Christianson 
has been associ- 
ated with Rock- 
ford Drilling 
Machine for 17 
Christianson years when he 
entered the sales 
department at the age of 22. Prior 
to his new appointment, he man- 
aged the factory sales department 
which now handles orders for 
marine, aircraft and army vehicle 
parts for the armed services as|| AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, 5229 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


well as agricultural equipment. Da a ee eS ce eee ee ee ee ee cee ee ee ee ee ere ee er ee ee 


Address all Box No. replies in care of Automotive News, 5229 Cass Ave., Detroit 


Kindly insert the following word Want Advertisement, under proper heading in the next 
(1) or (3) editions of Automotive News, for which find enclosed $ . which is figured at the rate 
of TEN CENTS (10¢) per word for one insertion or Twenty-five cents (25¢) per word for three inser- 


tions. (No charge for Box Number address when replies are sent in care of Automotive News.) 
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Defense Plant Corp. Ups 


ontract with GM 


WASHINGTON. — Jesse Jones, 
Secretary of Commerce, last week 
nnounced that Defense Plant 
Corp., RFC subsidiary, has author- 
ized an increase in its contract 
ith General Motors Corp., De- 
troit, to provide additional equip- 
ment at plants in Ohio at a cost of 
Approximately $4,000,000, resulting 
in an over-all commitment of ap- 
proximately $22,000,000. 

General Motors Corp. will oper- 
ate these facilities, title remaining 
n Defense Plant Corp. 
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BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Wild Rubber via “Sea Mule” to war! 


od 4 


Somewhere up the hot, muddy Amazon a snub-nosed barge churns in to 
shore for a cargo of wild latex rubber. The “Sea Mule” has found another 
job! It’s the new idea in marine power, this Chrysler 
Marine Tractor...and today it’s pushing war supplies 
ship-to-shore and up great rivers... through stifling 
heat and bitter cold. Nicknamed “Sea Mule” 
by the Navy, this new power unit is built around 

a sturdy 8-cylinder Chrysler Royal Marine Engine. 

It can be bolted to a barge in a few minutes...can 
go into action instantly! The “Sea Mule” WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER DIVISION 


Industrial Engines ¢ Marine Engines 


is another idea that was originated and developed ae Seacters © See ae 
leeds tee ee ; ak 

oe * © . . oO o + 
by Chrysler Division...is now serving the amine Acsewbiies © Aietheds GE 
Panels ¢ Air Raid Sirens ¢ Gun 


cause of freedom all over the world! Boxes * Fire-Fighting Equipment e 
Navy Searchlight Reflectors. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


THE MATION-WIDE CHRYSLER DEALER ORGANIZATION OFFERS OWNERS SERVICE FACILITIES TO MEET THEIR WARTIME TRANSPORTATION NEEDS 





